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Palestine was brought before the United Nations shortly after the end of the Second World War 


The origins of the Palestine problem as an international issue, however lie in events occurring 
towards the end of the First World War. These events led to a League of Nations decision to place 
Palestine underthe administration of Great Britain as the Mandatory Power under the Mandates 
System adopted by the League. In principle, the Mandate was meant to be in the nature of a 
transitory phase until Palestine attained the status of a fully independent natiom, a status 
provisionally recognized in the League's Covenant but in fact the Mandate's historical evolution 
did not result in the emergence of Palestine as an independent nation. 


The decision on the Mandate did not take into account the wishes of the people of Palestine， 
despite the Covenant s requirements that the wishes of these communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the Mandatory”… This assumed special significance because， 
almost five years before receiving the mandate from the League of Nations, the British 
Government had given commitments to the Zionist Organization regarding the establishment of a 
Jewish national home in Palestine, for which Zionist leaders had pressed a claim of historical 
connection "since their ancestors had lived in Palestine two thousand years earlier before 
dispersing in the “Diaspora . 


During the period of the Mandate, the Zionist Organization worked to secure the establishment of a 
Jewish national home in Palestine. The indigenous people of Palestine, whose forefathers had 
inhabited the land for virtually the two preceding millennia felt this design to be a violation of their 
natural and inalienable rights. They also viewed it as an infringement of assurances of 
independence given by the Allied Powers to Arab leaders in return for their support during the war. 
The result was mounting resistance to the Mandate by Palestinian Arabs, followed by resort to 
violence by the Jewish community as the Second World War drew to a close. 


After a quarter of a century of the Mandate, Great Britain Submitted what had become "the 
Palestine problem” to the United Nations on the ground that the Mandatory Power was faced with 
conflicting obligations that had proved irreconcilable. At this point when the United Nations itself 
Was hardly two years old, violence ravaged Palestine. After investigating various alternatives the 
United Nations proposed the partitioning of Palestine into two independent States, one Palestinian 
Arab and the other Jewish, with Jerusalem internationalized. The partition plan did not bring peace 
to Palestine, and the prevailing violence spread into a Middle East war halted only by United 
Nations action. One of the two States envisaged in the partition plan proclaimed its independence 
as Israel and, in a series of successive wars, its territorial control expanded to occupy all of 
Palestine. The Palestinian Arab State envisaged in the partition plan never appeared on the world's 


map and, over the following 30 years, the Palestinian people have struggled for their lost rights. 


The Palestine problem quickly widened into the Middle East dispute between the Arab States and 


Israel. From 1948 there have been wars and destruction, forcing millions of Palestinians into exile， 
and engaging the United Nations in a continuing search for a solution to a problem which came to 
possess the potential of a major source of danger for world peace. 


In the course of this search, a large majority of States Members of the United Nations have 
recognized that the Palestine issue continues to lie at the heart of the Middle East problem, the 
most serious threat to peace with which the United Nations must contend. Recognition is 
spreading in world opinion that the Palestinian people must be assured its inherent inalienable 


right of national self-determination for peace to be restored. 


In 1947 the United Nations accepted the responsibility of finding a just solution for the Palestine 
issue, and still grapples with this task today. Decades of strife and politico-legal arguments have 
clouded the basic issues and have obscured the origins and evolution of the Palestine problem， 
which this study attempts to clarify. 


1. The Beginnings of the Palestine lssue 


The disintegration of the Ottoman Empire 


By the turn of the century, the “Eastern question "was a predominant concern of European 
diplomacy, as the Great Powers manoeuvred to establish control or spheres of influence over 
territories of the declining Ottoman Empire. “The dynamics of the Eastern question thus lay in 


Europe”1 and the issue finally was resolved by the defeat of Turkey in the First World War. 


While the war was at its height and the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire became clearly 
imminent, the Entente Powers already were negotiating over rival territorial ambitions. In 1916 
negotiations between Britain, France and Russia, later also including ltaly, led to the secret Sykes- 
Picot agreement on the allocation of Ottoman Arab territories to spheres of influence of the 
European Powers (annex 1). Since places sacred to three world religions were located there, an 
international regime was initially envisaged for Palestine which, however eventually was to come 
under British control. 


Although the European Powers sought to establish spheres of influence, they recognized that 
Sovereignty would rest with the rulers and people of the Arab territories, and the Sykes-Picot 
agreement specified recognition of an “independent Arab State" or "confederation of Arab States ”. 
This reflected the recognition of regional realities, since the force of emergent Arab nationalism 
constituted a major challenge to the supra-national Ottoman Empire. Arab nationalism sought 
manifestation in the form of sovereign, independent national States on the European model. Great 
Britain's aims in the war linked with these Arab national aspirations and led to assurances of 


Sovereign independence forthe Arab peoples after the defeat of the Axis Powers. 


Anglo-Arab understandings on Arab independence 


These assurances appear in correspondence “during 1915-1916 between Sir Henry McMahon， 
British High Commissioner in Egypt and Sherif Husain, Emir of Mecca, who held the special status 
of the Keeper of lslam's most holy cities. He thus acted as a representative of the Arab peoples， 
although not exercising formal political suzerainty over them all. 


In the course of the protracted correspondence, the Sherif unequivocally demanded "independence 
of the Arab countries, specifying in detail the boundaries of the territories in question, which 
clearly included Palestine. McMahon confirmed that “Great Britain is prepared to recognize and 
Support the independence of the Arabs in all the regions within the limits demanded by the Sherif 
of Mecca . 


To assuage Arab apprehensions aroused by the revelation of the Sykes-Picot agreement by the 
Soviet Government after the 1917 revolution, and by certain conflicting statements of British policy 
(see sect. 1 below), further assurances followed concerning the future of Arab territories. 


A special message (of 4 January 1918) from the British Government carried personally by 
commander David George Hogarth to Sherif Husain, stated that the Entente Powers are 
determined that the Arab race shall be given full opportunity of once again forming a nation in the 
world .So far as Palestine is concerned, we are determined that no people shall be subject to 
another”. 3 

Six months after General Allenby's forces had occupied Jerusalem, another declaration, referring 
to "areas formerly under Ottoman dominiom occupied by the Allied Forces during the present war”， 
announced …the wish and desire of His Majesty's Government that the future government of 
these regions should be based upon the principle of the consent of the governed, and this policy 


has and will continue to have support of His Majesty's Government". 4 


Ajoint Anglo-French declaration (7 November 1918) was more exhaustive and specific, affecting 
both British and French spheres of interest (the term “Syria" still being considered to include 
Lebanon and Palestine): 


“The object aimed at by France and Great Britain in prosecuting in the East the War let loose by the 
ambition of Germany is the complete and definite emancipation of the [Arab] peoples and the 
establishment of national governments and administrations deriving their authority from the 
initiative and free choice of the indigenous populations. 


In order to carry out these intentions, France and Great Britain are at one in encouraging and 
assisting the establishment of the indigenous governments and administrations in Syria and 
Mesopotamia now liberated by the Allies, and in the territories the liberation of which they are 


engaged in securing, and recognizing these as soon as they are actually established.”5 


The Committee on the Husain-McMahon correspondence 


While these British assurances of independence to the Arabs were in unequivocal terms, the British 
position, since the end of the war had been that Palestine had been excluded, an assertion 
contested by Palestinian and Arab leaders. 


During the Husain-McMahon correspondence, the British made a determined effort to exclude 
certain areas from the territories to achieve independence, on the grounds that the interests of our 
ally France, are involved . Sherif Husain reluctantly agreed to suspend, but not surrender Arab 
claims for independence to that area, stating that the eminent minister should be sure that, at the 
first opportunity after this war is finished, we shall ask you (from what we avert our eyes today) for 
what we now leave to France in Beirut and its coasts . 


The area in question had been described by McMahon as “portions of Syria lying to the west of the 
districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo". This would appear to correspond to the coastal 
areas of present-day Syria and the northern part of Lebanon (map at annex I, where French 
interests converge. Prima facie it does not appear to cover Palestine, a known, identifiable land 
with an ancient history, sacred to the three great monotheistic religions, and which, under the 
oOttomans, approximated to the independent Sanjak of Jerusalem and the Sanjaks of Acre and 


Balqa (map at annex |). 


In 1939, shortly after the Husain-McMahon papers were made public a committee consisting of 
both British and Arab representatives was set up to consider this specific issue. Both sides 
reiterated their respective interpretations of the Husain-McMahon letters and were unable to reach 
an agreed view, but the British delegation conceded that the Arab 


“Contentions relating to the meaning of the phrase portions of Syria jying to the 
West of the districts of Damascus, Hama, Homs and Aleppo' have greater force 
than has appeared hitherto … they agree that Palestine was included in the area 
claimed by the Sherf of Meccain his letter of 14 July 19715 and that unjess 
Palestine was excluded from that area later in the correspondence itmust be 
regarded as having been included in the area which Great Britain was to recognize 
and support the independence of the Arabs. They maintain that on a proper 
Construction of the correspondence Palestine was n fact excluded. But they 
agree thatthe /anguage in which its exclusion was exXpressed was not So Specific 


and unmistakable as iiwas thoughtto be at the time“6 


Behind the diplomatic language there appears recognition that Palestine was not unequivocally 
excluded from the British pledges of independence. The report, referring to the Husain-McMahon 
papers as well as the British and Anglo-French declaration to the Arabs after the issue of the 


Balfour Declaration, concludes: 


Mn the opinion of the Committee itis howevenr evident from these statements 
that His Majesty's Government were not free to dispose of Palestine without 
regard to the wishes angd interests of the inhabitants of Palestine, and that these 
Statements must all be taken into accountin any attemptto estimate the 
responsibjihities which - Upon anyinterpretation of the correspondence - His 
Majesty's Government have incurred towards those inhabitants as a result of the 


Correspondence“ 7 


on 17 April 1974, The hmes of London published excerpts from a secret memorandum prepared 
by the Political Intelligence Department of the British Foreign Office forthe use of the British 
delegation to the Paris peace conference. The reference to Palestine is as follows: 


“With regard to Palestine His Majesty's Government are committed by Sir Henry 
NMcMahon's jetter to the Sherf on October 24 19715, to its inclusion in the 
boundaries of Arab independence … but they have stated their poljicy regarding the 
Palestine Hojy Place and Zionist colonization 站 their message to hm of January 
有 19718… 


An appendix to the memorandum notes: 


“The whole of Palestine… jies within the jimits which His Majestys Government 
have pledged themselves to Sherif Husain that they wirecognize and uphold the 
independence of the Arabs…“ 


Professor Arnold J. Toynbee, who dealt with the Palestine question as a member of the British 


Foreign Office at the time of the Peace Conference, wrote in 1968: 


“as Jintempretthe Hussein-McMahon correspondence', Palestine had not been 
excepted by the British Government from the area in which they had pledged 
themselves to King Hussein to recognijize and support Arab independence. Jhe 
Palestinian Arabs could therefore reasonably assume that Britain was pledged to 


prepare Palestine forbecoming an independent Arab state." 


These acknowledgements that the British Government had not possessed the right to dispose of 
Palestine "appeared decades after the commitments to the Arabs not only had been infringed by 


the Sykes-Picot agreement but in disregard of the inherent rights and the wishes of the Palestinian 
people, the British Government had given Zionist leaders separate assurances regarding the 
establishment of a national home for the Jewish people in Palestine , an undertaking that sowed 
the seeds of prolonged conflict in Palestine. 


Il.The Balfour Declaration 


These undertakings to the Zionist Organization were made known in a declaration issued by the 
British Foreign Secretary, Sir Arthur James Balfour (whose name it has borne since): 


“Foreign Office， 
2 November 1917 


“Dear Lord Rothschild， 


|have much pleasure in conveying to you on behalf of His Majesty's Government the following 
declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations, which has been submitted to and 
approved by the Cabinet: 


His Majestys Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of a national home 
forthe Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine orthe rights and political 
Status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 


| should be gratefulif you would bring this declaration to the knowledge of the Zionist 
Federation. 

Yours sincerely， 

Arthur James Balfour . 


The pivotal role of the Balfour Declaration in virtually every phase of the Palestinian issue cannot 
be exaggerated. The Declaration, which determined the direction of subsedquent developments in 
Palestine, was incorporated in the Mandate. Its implementation brought Arab opposition and 
revolt. It caused unending difficulties for the Mandatory in the last stages pitting British Jews and 
Arabs against each other. It Ultimately led to partition and to the problem as it exists today. Any 
understanding of the Palestine issue, therefore, redquires some examination of this Declaration 
which can be considered the root of the problem of Palestine. 


The historical background of the “Jewish national home"” concept 


The Balfour Declaration was the direct outcome of a sustained effort by the Zionist Organization to 
establish a Jewish State in Palestine. 


Moved by anti-Semitism and pogroms in Eastern Europe, Theodor Herzl, founder of the Zionist 


movement wrote in Der Judenstaat (The Jewish State) in 1896: 


“The /dea which 1have developedin this pamphiet is a very old one: itis the 
restoration of the Jewish State. 


Let the Sovereignty be granted us over a portion of the globe /arge enough to 
Satisfy the rightfuljrequirements of a natiom, the rest we shajj manage for 


ourselves”? 


Herzl mentioned Palestine and Argentina but the following year the first Zionist Congress held in 
Basle declared that the goal of zionism was to "create for the Jewish people a home in Palestine 


Secured by public law”… Herzl wrote: 


“Were 1to sum Up the Basle Congressin a word - Which 1shaj1 guard against 
pronouncing pubjicjy -站 would be this:at Basle1founded the Jewish State … Jf1) 


Saijd this out /oud today 1 would be answered by universal laughter Perhapsin 5 


years and certainlyn 50 everyone wij know 站 “0 


Following rejection by the Ottoman authorities of his ideas, Herzl approached the British, German， 
Belgian and Italian Governments and such far-flung locations as Cyprus, East Africa and the Congo 
were considered, but did not materialize. The creation of a Jewish State in Palestine became the 
avowed aim of zionism, zealously pressed by Dr. Chaim Weizmann when he came to head the 


movement. 


Since Palestine was an integral part of the Ottoman Empire, the Zionist Organization was cautious 
in declaring its aims, particularly after the young Turk revolution. The term “State"” was avoided， 


“homeland” being used instead. 


According to a Herzl associate, Max Nordau: 


41diad mybestto persuade the claimants of the Jewish state n Palestine that we 
might Jjnd a circumyjocution that wouljd express all we meant but would sayitina 
Way So as to avoid provoking the Turkish rulers of the coveted land. 1 Suggested 
“heimstatte" as a Synonym for State .… This is the history of the much 


commented expressijon. 中 was equivoca1/ but we al understood whatitmeant To 


Usitsignified “uaenstaatthen anditsignifies the same now“71 


In Herzls words: 


“No need to Worry [about the phraseologyi! Thaoe nomnnloe will roam 六 ac iowich 


疝 Subscribe to our mailing list 
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Leonard Stein, authoritative historian of zionism, 


人 ftheir distrust of zionism was to be disF You can unsubscribe ”ne 
Charter or even Worse' of an intermnationa _ ， 

room forthe suspicion that the real purpose of the Zionist movement was to 
detach Palestine from Turkey and turn iinto a JewWish State. However reluctant 
they might be to acknowljedge that Herzjs ideas were outmoded even the 


Pojitica1 Zionists were forced to recognize that without abandoning the essence 


ofaspirations he movement must change its tactics“13 


The words of another eminent Zionist historian, who participated in the drafting of the Declaration， 
conform to this tactic: 

“上 thas been said and is still being obstinately repeated by anti-Zionists again and again, that 
zionism aims at the creation of an independent Jewish State. But this is wholly fallacious. The 


'Jewish State' was never part of the Zionist programme"14 


Butthe direction was clear - the goal of zionism from the start was the establishment of a Jewish 
State in Palestine. The rights of the people of Palestine themselves received no attention in these 
plans. 


What the political concept of a Jewish State in Palestine needed to give it reality was to transfer 
people to Palestine. The religious and spiritual solidarity of the Jews in the Diaspora with the Holy 
Land had survived over the centuries. Despite the anti-Semitism in Europe, only small groups had 
emigrated to Palestine to settle in Palestine for purely religious sentiments. They numbered 
perhaps 50,000 at the end of the nineteenth century and personified, or symbolized, the Jewish 
link to Palestine which was, in essence, Spiritual. 


The Zionists drew on this ancient spiritual potential to build a political movement. A stirring slogan 
was Spread abroad: 


AJand without people fora people without /and” 


ignoring the fact that the Palestinians themselves well over half a mijilion atthe 
turn of the century jed in Palestine, thatitwas their home. The great Zionist 
humanist Ahad Haam warned against the violation of the rights of the 


Palestinian people, and his words are welj known in the jiterature of Palestine. 


“Ahad Haam warmned that the settlers must under no circumstances arouse the 
Wirath of the natives … Yet what do our brethren do in Palestine? Just the very 
oppositel Serfs they were in the lands of the Diaspora and suddenljy they jipd 
themselves in unrestricted freedom and this change has awakened in them an 
incjnation to despotism. They treat the Arabs with hostiity and cruelty deprve 
them of their rights, offend them without cause and even boast of these deeds' 
and nobody among US opposes this despicable and dangerous incjination .… 


“The same lack of understanding he found in the boycott of Arab /abour 
procljaimed by Jewish labour.… Apart from the poljitical danger 1cantput up with 
the idea that our brethren are morally capable of behaving in such a way to 
humans of another people and unwittingly the thought comes to my mind: 六 itiS 
So now what will be ourrelation to the others jirin truth we shajlachieve at the 
end of times powerin Eretz Yisrael? And irthis be the "Messiah “1 do not wish to 


See his comijing.… 


“Ahad Haam retumed to the Arab problem …in February 1914… fihe Zionistsj 
Wax angry towards those who remind them that there is stjl another people hn 
Eretz Yisraelthat has been /ving there and does not intend at all to /eave its place. 
jnafuture when this jusion wiij have been tom from theirhearts and they Wi1 


/ook with open eyes Upon the reajity as itis they wjlj certainjy understand how 


important this guestion js and how great our duty to work forits solution“ “15 


But Ahad Haam's plea went unheeded as political zionism set about to realize its goal of a Jewish 
State. 


Zionist efforts directed at the British Government 


Dr. Weizmann's approaches to various Governments led him to conclude that zionism's strongest 
hopes for a Jewish State in Palestine, tentatively destined for internationalization under the Sykes- 
Picot agreement, lay with Great Britain. Links with British leaders were established, notably with 
Lloyd George, a future Prime Minister Arthur Balfour a future Foreign Secretary, Herbert Samuel, a 
future High Commissioner of Palestine, and Mark Sykes. In 1915, Samuelin amemorandum 
entitled The Future of Palestne, proposed: 


“the British annexation of Palestine wherej we might plant3 or4miihnon 


European Jews”″ 76 


Weizmann describes the links built up with British leaders commenting in particular that: 


“One of our greatest finds was Sir Mark Sykes, Chief Secretary of the War Cabinet 
.1cannot Say enough regarding the services rendered Us by Sykes. 儿 was he who 
guided our work into more ofcialj channels. He bejlonged to the secretariat of the 
War Cabinet which contained', among others, Leopold Amery Ormsby-Gore and 
Ronald Storrs. jf iihad not been forthe counsel ofmen jike Sykes we with our 
ineXxperience in dejicate diplomatic negotiations, would undoubtedly have 
committed many dangerous blunders. The need for such counsel will become 
evident jinj the compjications which aljready at thattme, surrounded the status of 


the Near East ”717 


Zionist leaders stressed the strategic advantages to Britain of a Jewish State in Palestine. In a 
letter written in 1914 to a sympathizer Weizmann said: 


“Should Palestine fa within the British sphere ofinfuence', and should Britain 
encourage a JewWish settlement there, as a Brtsh dependency we could have 站 
20to 30years amjilion Jews out there - perhaps more; they would.… form a very 


effective guard for the Suez Canal1 "78 


Another Weizmann letter of 1916 readsS: 


“TheBnhish Cabinet is not only sympathetic toward the Palestinian aspirations 
of the Jews but wouljd like to see these aspirations realjized .. 


“Enpgland .… Would have in the Jews the best possibie 1mends, who would be the 

best national interpreters of ideas in the eastern countries and would serve as a 
brdge between the two civijizations. Thatagain is nota material argument but 

certainj 站 iought to carry great weijight with any pojihician Who jikes to /ook 50 


years ahead.“79 


Sykes was especially valuable in helping Weizmann and his colleagues, particularly Nahum 
Sokolow, in trying to persuade France to renounce its residual claims in the internationalized 
Jerusalem agreed upon in the Sykes-Picot accord. Original French ambitions had embraced all of 


Syria, including Palestine, to whose internationalization it had agreed only on strong British 
insistence. Sykes advised that the Zionists should approach M. Picot and convince the French”20 
to relinquish their claims and accompanied Sokolow to Paris, reporting progress of the mission to 
the Foreign Office. Sokolow told Picot that "the Jews had long had in mind the sovereignty of the 
British Government ”21/ but Picot demurred, pointing to the interests of other Governments. 


Stein recounts how the French objections were countered: 


“The plan of campaign now began to take shape. Weizmann was to join Sykes 丫 
Egypt and go on with hm to Palestine when the time was mpe. Sokolow was to 
See What he could do to create a more favourable atmosphere in Paris, where the 
Government had been disincljined to take the Zionists seriousjy and the /leading 
Jews forthe mostpart openjly hostiie. Sokolow's mission was in the end to take 
him to Rome as well as Paris but this was not originajly planned or foreseen. An 
organized effort was to be made to secure the support of the American and 
Russian Zionists, and, 站 possibje, of their Govermnments, for what was now to be 
put forward openjy as the Zionist programme - the building up of a Jewish 
Commonwealih in Palestine under the aegis of Great Britain. Sykes, for his pa 
Was getting ready to break itto Picot that Great Britain meant to insist on some 


form of Brtish suzerainty in Palestine and that the French would have to reconcile 


themselves to the relinguishment of their claims ”22 


Eventually the French were persuaded to accept the development of Jewish colonization in 


Palestine"23 and let Palestine pass into the British sphere of control. 


The drafting of the Declaration 


Weizmann writes: 


“The tme had come, therefore, to take actiom, to press fora declaration of policy 
站 regard to Palestine on thepartofthe British Government and toward the end of 
January 1917 1Ssubmitted to Sr Mark Sykes the memorandum prepared by OUr 
committee, and had several preliminary conferences with him .… 


“The document was cajled: outine of Programme for the Jewish Resettlement of 
Palestine jn accordance with the Aspirations of the Zionistmovement 1ts Hjrst 
point had to do with national recognition: 


“The Jewish population of Palestine (which in the programme shall be taken to 
mean both present and future Jewish populatiom) shall be offjcially recognized by 


the Suzerain Government as the Jewish Natiom and shajl enjioyin that country 帮 U 
civic national and pojhicalj rights. The Suzerain Government recognizes the 


desirabijjiy and necessity of a Jewish resettlement of Palestine.“24 


Stein describes the initiation of the consultations between the British Government and the Zionist 
Organization: 


“On 2 February 1977a meeting of representative Zionists 门 London was attended 
by Sr Mark Sykes … ostensibjy presentin his private capacity but he occupied an 
infiuential position at the Foreign Office, and was playing an jimportant pa 上 t 站 
Shaping British poljicyin the Middle East The conference of February 2nd was, 站 
fact the starting point of a prolonged exchange of views between the Zionist 
Organization and the British Government .Invuy 7917 aformula fora proposed 
declaration Was SUbmitted to the Government by the Zionist representatives. This 
formula recognized Palestine as the national home of the Jewish people' and 
provided for the establjishment of a Jewish National Colonising Corporation for 
the resettlement and economic development of the country The Government 
repljied with an alternative draft which formed the basis of .the Balfour 


Decjaration.”25 


Actually there were Six drafts exchanged and discussed between the British Government and the 
Zionist movement United States assent also being obtained before the British Foreign Secretary 
issued the final text of the Declaration in November 1917. The process has been described by 


more than one authority. 26 There was no thought of consulting the Palestinians. 


The final version of the Declaration received the most careful examination. The Prime Minister， 
David Lloyd George, is quoted as saying that the Declaration “… was prepared after much 


consideration, not merely of its policy but of its actual wording”. 2” Jeffries says: 


“The jhrstthingof allto be said ofthe Balfour Declaration is thatitwasa 
pronouncement which was Weijghed to the /ast pennyweight before 站 Was jiSsuedl. 
There was but Sixty-seven Words 站 六 and each of these.… Was considered at 


/ength before 让 LwWas passedqinto thetext" 27 


This meticulous drafting process assumes significance precisely because the result of this lengthy 
and careful drafting was a statement remarkable for the ambiguities it carried. To quote Stein: 


“What were the Zionists being promised? The language of the Declaration Was 
Studiousjy vague, and neither on the British nor on the Zionist side was there any 
disposition atthat time' to probe deepljy into its meaning - Stjjiess was there any 


agreed interpretation.“28 


Although the Declaration had fallen short of Zionist hopes, it was considered politic not to press 


further. Dr. Weizmann writes: 


tis one ofthe 7F ofhistory whether we shouljd have been intransigent and 
Stood by our guns. Should we then have obtained a better Statement or would the 
Government have wearied of these internal Jewish divisions and dropped the 


Whole matter? Ourjudgement was to accept "29 


The “safeguards ”in the Declaration 


Yetthe British Government had exercised caution where the original Zionist draft, sent to Balfour 
by Lord Rothschild, had proposed that "His Majesty's Government accept(s) the principle that 
Palestine should be reconstituted as the national home of the Jewish people", 30/ the official 
statement stated that the Government view(s) with favour the establishment of a national home 
forthe Jewish people“…. There is a significant difference ~- iL would be a home, not the home, and 
would be established not reconstituted, the latter term implying a legal right. 


The original Zionist draft had proposed that "His Majestys Government will use its best 
endeavours to secure the achievements of this object and will discuss the necessary methods and 


means with the Zionist Organization"”. 30/ The official version stated that the Government “will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object". The formal recognition of the 
Zionist Organization as an authority implicit in the Zionist draft, had been dropped. Weizmann was 
Sensitive to these significant changes: 


“Acomparison of the two texts - the one approved by the Foreign Office and the 
Prime Minister and the one adopted on 4 October after Montagu's attack - 
Shows apainful recession from what the Governmentitself was prepared to offer 
The 人 hirst declares that "Palestine should be reconstituted as the national home of 
the Jewish people”′ The second speaks of the estabjishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish race” The jstadds onjy that the Government wf 
USe its best endeavours to secure the achievement of this object and will discuss 
the necessary methods with the Zionist Organization the second introduced the 
Subject of the “civijand rejigious rights of the existing non-Jewish communities” 
站 Such a fashion as to impute possible oppressive intentions to the Jews and 


can be interpreted to mean Such Jimitations on our work as completely to cripple 
i 31 


one of Weizmann's concerns was over a "Safeguard "clause concerning the interests of the 
Palestinian people. Its wording is remarkable, particularly when the careful drafting of the 
Declaration s language is recalled. This clause does not mention the Palestinian or Arab people， 
whether Christian or Muslim, who compromised over 90 per cent of the population of Palestine， 
and who owned about 97 per cent of its land. Instead, the Declaration refers to them as the 
“existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine，, a formulation which has been likened to calling 
“the multitude the non-few"” orthe British people “the non-Continental communities in Great 


Britain” 32 


Furthen at atime when the principle of self-determination was being accorded recognition it was 
being denied to the people of Palestine. The Declaration s language seeks to prevent actions 
“which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of the existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine , but is singularly silent on their more fundamental political rights. 


This is of particular interest because the concept of political rights is present in the very next 
phrase, providing … that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the rights and political 
Status enjoyed by Jews in any other country“… This second "safeguard ”had not been proposed by 
the Zionist Organization and is believed to have been the outcome of Sir Edwin Montagu 's 
apprehensions over the repercussions of the Declaration on Jews who chose to remain in their 
own countries. 


The meaning of the Balfour Declaration 


An eminent authority in international law, Professor W.T. Mallison, writes: 


“There is no doubt concerning the centrality of the Baljlfour Declaration in the 
Zionist-lsraeljurigqical claims. The issue of its accurate juridicalj interpretation jsS 
therefore, one of very suUbstantiajimportance. In view of these considerations, itiS 
necessary to Use the most reliable evidence, the primary pubjic /aw Source 
materials, forinterpretational purposes. Among these sources, the negotiating 
history of the Declaration including the various negotiating positions, as well as 


the final official text are essentia/ 33 


He then summarizes the negotiating objectives of both the British Government and the Zionist 


Organization. 


“The British Government had two prncipal pojitical objectves during the period of 
the negotiations. The fjrstwas to win the war and the second was to maximize 
the Bmtish power position throughn the ensuing peace Settlement .… 


“The consistent Zionist objectives before and during the negotiations were to 
obtain pubjic law authority fortheirterritorial ambitions .… 


“The Zionists entered the negotiations with the expectations of obtaining their HU 
territoral demands. These expectations, however Were necessarily Himited by two 
Objective factors. The 1st was thatthe number of Jews n Palestine during the 
World War was only a small fraction of the entire population of the country. The 
Second Was that the Zionists could not expect anything from the British 
Government which did not accord with its actual or Supposed imperial interests 
34 


Another authority states that the fact that the Declaration was: 


Adefinite contract between the British Government and Jewry represented by the 
Zionists js beyond question. In spintitis a pledge thatin retumn for service to be 
rendered by Jewry the Bmtsh Government would Use their best endeavours to 


secure the execution of a certain definite pojicy in Palestine”35 


The reactions to the Declaration 


The Balfour Declaration became a highly controversial document. It disturbed those Jewish circles 
who were not in favour of the Zionist aim of the creation of a Jewish State (the“internal divisions” 
referred to by Weizmann). Many Jewish communities of non-Zionist convictions regarded 
themselves as nationals of their countries, and the concept of a “Jewish national home " created 
Strong conflicts of loyalties, notwithstanding the clause in the Declaration assuring retention of 
their status in their respective countries. 


Foremost among Jewish critics was Sir Edwin Montagu, Secretary of State for India and the only 
Jewish member of the British Cabinet. His dissent from the political nature of Zionist aims 
stemmed from conviction that Judaism was a universal faith, distinct from nationality and that in 
the era of the modern nation-State the Jewish people did not constitute a nation. He questioned 
the credentials of the Zionist Organization to speak for all Jews. In secret memoranda (later made 
public) he wrote: 


“Zionism has alWays Seemed to me to be a mischievous pojhicalj creed, untenable 
byany patriotic cihizen of the United Kingdom … 1nave always Understood that 
those who indulged in this creed were /argely animated by the restrictions Upon 
ang refusal of jiberty to Jews n Russia. But at the very time when these Jews 
have been acknowledged as Jewish Russians and given all jiberties, iseems to 
be inconceivable that zionism should be offjiciajly recognized by the British 
Government and that Mr- Balfour shouljd be authorized to saythat Palestine was 
to be reconstituted as the national home of the Jewish peoplje. 1do not Know 
What this involves, but1assume thatitmeans that Mohammedans and Christians 
aretomake way for the Jews, and that the Jews should be putin allpositions of 
preference and should be peculjiary associated wiih Palestine n the same way 
that England is with the Engjish or France With the French that Turks and other 
Mohammedans n Palestine wii be regarded as foreigners, justin the same way 
asS Jews Wijf hereafter be treated as foreigners jn every country but Palestine .… 
When the Jews are toljd that Paljestine is 轨 eir national home, every Country Wif 
immediatejy desire to get rid ofits Jewish citizens and you wii fnda population 
in Palestiine driving out its present inhabitants taking ajl the bestin the country … 


denythat Palestine js today associated with the Jews or properly to be regarded 
asa 人 fplace forthemtoyjvein. The Ten Commandments were delivered to the 
Jews on Sinai. jitis quite true that Palestine plays a large partin Jewish history 
but so itdoesinmodern Mohammedan history and, after the time of the Jews， 
Surely itiplays alargerpartthan any other country in Chrstan history .… 


“When the Jew has anational home, surely 站 folows thatthe impetus to deprve 
US of the rights of British citizenship must be enormousjy increased. Palestine Wf 
become the world's ghetto. Why should the Russian give the Jew equal rights? 


His national home js Palestine”36 


This was very much a minority view in the British Government whose policy was Summed up by 
Prime Minister Lloyd George: 


“There can be no doubt as to whatthe jlmperial Warj Cabinet then had in their 
minds. 上 was not their idea that a Jewish State should be set up immediately by 
the Peace Treaty without reference to the wishes of the maljority of the 
inhabitants. On the other hand iiwas contempljated that when the time arrived 
for according representative institutions to Palestine 六 the Jews had meanwhile 
responded to the opportunity afforded them and had become a definite majority 
of thejinhabitants, then Palestine would thus become a Jewish Commonwealth. 
The notion that Jewish jimmigration would have to be artificiajly restricted in order 


that the Jews should be a permanent minority never entered the head of anyone 
engaged in framing the pojicy. That would have been regarded as Unjust and as a 


fraud on he people to whom we were appealjing“” 37 


The implication is clear - the achievement of a Jewish majority would assure the establishment of 
a Jewish State. The fundamental question of the rights of the Palestinians themselves did not 
enter into the picture. 


The implications of the Declaration 


Three features of the Balfour Declaration draw attention. 


One is that evidently it was not in accordance with the Spirit of the pledges of independence given 
to the Arabs both before and after it was issued. The second is that the disposition of Palestine 
was determined in close consultation with a political organization whose declared aim was to 
settle non-Palestinians in Palestine. Not only did this ignore the interests of the native Palestinians， 
but it was a deliberate violation of their rights (see sect. IV below). The third is that through the 
Declaration the British Government made commitments to the Zionist Organization regarding the 
land of the Palestinians at a moment when it was still formally part of the Ottoman Empire. 


one authority writes: 


“The most signiffcant and incontrovertible fact is however that by itself the 
Decljaration was /egajlly impotent For Great Britain had no Soverejgn nights over 
Palestine', iihad no proprietary interest 让 had no authority to dispose of the /andl 


The Decjaration was merely a statement of British intentions and no more“ 38 


other authorities in international law have also held the Declaration to be legally invalid 39 but this 
was not an issue in 1917, when the Balfour Declaration became official British policy forthe future 
of Palestine. The ambiguities and contradictions within the Declaration contributed heavily 
towards the conflict of goals and expectations that arose between the Palestinian Arabs and the 
non-Palestinian Jews. The Zionist Organization was to use the assurances for "a national home for 
the Jewish people" to press its plans for the colonization of Palestine on the basis of the Balfour 
Declaration and its implementation through the League of Nations Mandates System. The 
Palestinian people were to resist these efforts, since their fundamental political right to self- 
determination had been denied, and their land was to become the object of colonization from 
abroad during the period it was under a League of Nations Mandate. 


川 .The League of Nations Mandates 


Arab nationalism and Great Power plans 


Nationalist aspirations in the Arab world, including Palestine, were ascendant when the war ended. 
One of the foremost authorities on Middle Eastern affairs, Professor J. C. Hurewitz, writes: 


“The demise of the Ottoman Empire in fact resolved the Eastern guestion. Yet 
While Brrtain and France inherited the pojitical controls they Signiffcanty did not 
annex Near and Middle East territory outright Mandates and preferential alliances 
Were no more than provisional arrangements, and the presence of the Western 
Powers in various guises stimulated the growth of /Jocaljl nationajism dedicated to 


the early realization of /外 soverejignty “40 


Amajor question facing the victorious European Powers was the political status of territories and 
peoples formerly under Ottoman rule. Of President Wilson's “Fourteen Points” outlining the 
framework of the peace agreements to be negotiated, the one dealing with self-determination was 


directly applicable to Palestine: 


“The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be assured a Secure 
SoOverejignty but the other nationalities which are now Under Turkish rule should 
be assured an Undoubted security ofjife and an absolutely unmolested 
opportunity of autonomous development .… 


The Allied Powers, however decided at the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 to bring these 
territories under the mandates system introduced by the Covenant of the League of Nations， 
Signed on 28 June 1919, as an integral part of the Treaty of Versailles which concluded peace with 
Germany. 


The Covenant of the League of Nations 


The League of Nations was a body sui generis, established by an unprecedented agreement by the 
victorious States of the post-war world to establish their concept of order in international relations. 
The place of the colonies ruled by the victorious States and the territories detached from the 
defeated States was a special problem in this order. 


Colonialism then was still part of the international system, although President Wilson s 
programme, aliberal landmark in the development of anti-colonialism, acknowledged that the 
concept of the right of self-determination applied equally to the non-Western part of humanity: 


A free open-minded and absolutejy impartial adjustment of all colonial claims， 
based upon a strict observance of the principle that in determining all such 
9gUestions of sovereijgnty the interests of the populations concerned must have 
equUal wejght with the equitablje claims of the Government whose ttle is to be 
determined.“ 


The League of Nations, designed to respond to the prevailing order adopted the mandates 
concept an innovation in the international system, as a way to accommodate the demands of the 
colonial age with the moral and political need to acknowledge the rights of the colonized. 


Article 22 (fulltext at annex IV) of the Covenant established the Mandates System, founded on the 
concept of the development of such territories under the “tutelage … of advanced nations " formed 
“a sacred trust of civilization”. The degree of tutelage was to depend on the extent of political 
maturity of the territory concerned. The most developed would be classified as A Mandates, the 
less developed as B, and the least developed as “C 


The character of the Arab peoples, themselves inheritors of an ancient and advanced civilization， 
could not but be recognized, and the clauses directly applied to Arab lands as class A' Mandates 
read: 


“Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have reached a 
Stage of development where their existence as independent nations can be 
provisionally recognized subject to the rendering of administrative advice and 
asSsistance by a Mandatory untj such time as they are ablje to stand alone. The 
Wishes of these communities must be aprncipalj consideration in the selection of 
the Mandatory“ 


Palestine was in no manner excluded from these provisions. 


The allocation of Arab territories 


Article 22 laid down no rules for the selection of the Mandatory Powers or for the distribution of 
mandates between them. Turkey and Germany were simply made to renounce their claims to 
Sovereignty over the territories whose distribution was to be decided by the Allied Powers. 
Germany's divestiture of titles was codified in the Treaty of Versailles (article 119). In the case of 
Turkey, such renunciation was provided for in the Treaty of Sevres of 1920 (article 132) but, since 
that treaty never came into force, the renunciation of Turkish claims over non-Turkish territories 
was formalized in the Treaty of Lausanne. The treaties of Versailles and of Lausanne contained 
explicit provisions empowering the Allied Powers to apportion the "freed' territories as their 
mandates. 


The former German territories were allotted by a decision of the Supreme Council of the Allied 
Powers on 7 May 1919, shortly after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. The former Turkish 
territories, however were divided at the Conference of San Remo on 25 April 1920, while a legal 
state of war with Turkey still existed, three years before the signing of the Treaty of Lausanne. The 
administration of Syria and Lebanon was awarded to France, and that of Palestine and Transjordan 
and of Mesopotamia (Iraq) to Great Britain . 


The working of the Mandates System 


Allthe mandates over Arab countries, including Palestine, were treated as class A' Mandates， 
applicable to territories whose independence had been provisionally recognized in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. The various mandate instruments were drafted by the Mandatory Powers 
concerned but subject to the approval of the League of Nations. 


The mandate for Iraq, while in the process of being drafted, was amended to provide forthe 
Signature of a treaty between Britain and Iraq, which was concluded in 1922. This was 
Supplemented by further agreements, all approved by the League as meeting with the 
requirements of article 22 of the Covenant. Iraq obtained formal independence on 3 October 1932. 


The Mandate for Syria and Lebanon did not provide for any special treatment as in the case of Iraq. 
Both territories were governed under the full control of France until the Mandate was terminated. 
Lebanon achieved fullindependence on 22 November 1943 and Syria on 1 January 1944. 


Palestine and Transjordan (as it was then called) were included in the same Mandate but treated 
as distinct territories. Article 25 of the Palestine Mandate empowered Great Britain to withhold， 
with the League's approval the implementation of any provision of the Mandate in Transjordan. On 
the request of the British Government the Council of the League, on 16 September 1922, passed a 
resolution effectively approving a separate administration for Transjordan. This separate 
administration continued until the territory attained independence as the Kingdom of Jordan on 22 
March 1946. 


Only in the case of Palestine did the Mandate, with its inherent contradictions, lead not to the 
independence provisionally recognized in the Covenant but towards conflict that was to continue 
Six decades later. 


IV. Palestine Mandated 


The contradictions inherent in the Mandate for Palestine arose from the incorporation in it of the 
Balfour Declaration. The importance of gaining international support for a Jewish State was 
recognized from the outset for Several reasons: 


(al To consolidate divergent Jewish opinion behind Zionist policies; 


(b) To draw the support of European Powers to harmonize with British policy; 
(c) To obtain some form of international approval for the enterprise. 


Weizmann is quoting as stating that the effort of zionism must be ….to make the Jewish question 
an international one. It means going to the nations and saying， we need your help to achieve our 


aim'"”.41 


The Zionist Commission 


The first move was the dispatch to Palestine in April 1918 of a Zionist Commission consisting of 
Dr. Weizmann and Zionist representatives from France and Italy accompanied by British officials. 
The telegram to the British High Commission in Egypt outlined its task: 


“Object of Commission is to carry out.… any steps required to give effect to 
government declaration in favour of the estabjishmentin Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people .. 


“Among the most important functions of the Commission wii be the 
establjishment of good relations with the Arabs and other non-Jewish 
communitiesin Palestine, and to establish the Commijssion as the jnk between 
the mihary authorities and the Jewish population and Jewish interests 站 
Paljestine. 


tis mostimportant that everything should be done to obtain authority from the 
Commission nm the eyes of the Jewish world and at the same time allayArab 


Suspicions regarding the true aims of zionism. …"42 


Although formally still part of the Ottoman Empire, Palestine was under British military occupation 
since December 1917. Palestinian apprehension over the intents of the Balfour Declaration had 
been reported to London by the military authorities, and when the Zionist Commission arrived in 
Jerusalem, Weizmann wrote the Foreign Office: 


“We were prepared to find a certain amount of hostility on the part of the Arabs 
and Syrians, based /argely on misconception of our real aims, and we have always 
realized that one of our prncipal duties would be to dispel misconceptions and to 
endeavourto arrve at an amicablje Understanding with the non-Jewish elements 
of the population on the basis of the declared policy of His Majesty's Government 
But we jpnd among the Arabs and Syrians, or certain Sections of them, a state of 
mind Which seems to Us to make Useful negotiations /mpossible at the present 


moment and so faras we are aware - 妇 ough here our information may be 
incomplete - no officialjl steps have been taken to bring home to the Arabs and 


Syrians the fact that His Majesty's Government has expressed a definite pojicy 


Witih regard to the future of the Jews in Palestine“ 4 


The Military Governor Colonel (later Sin Ronald Storrs, commented: 


cannot agree that as Dr Weizmann would seem to suggest itis the business of 
the mihary authorities to bring home to the Arabs and Syrians the fact that His 
Majestys Government has expressed a definite policy with regard to the future of 
the Jews n Palestine` This has already been done by Mr Balfourin London and 
by the press throughout the world. Whatis wanted is that the Zionists themselves 
Should brnng home to the Arabs and Syrians an exposition at once as accurate 


and concjiliatory as possible oftheir reajl aims and poljicy in the country… 


“Speaking myself as a convinced Zionist 1cannot help thinking that the 
Commission are lacking in a sense of the dramatic actualjity. Palestine up to now 
a Moslem country has fallen into the hands of a Christian Power which on the eve 
of its conquest announced that a considerablje portion of its land is to be handed 
over for colonization purposes to a nowhere very popular people. The dispatch of 
a Commission of these people is subsequently announced … From the 
announcementin the British press unti this momentthere has been no sign of a 
hostile demonstration pubjic or prvate against a project whichn i we may imagine 
England for Palestine can hardly open fortheinhabitants the beatific vision of a 
new heaven and a new earth. The Commission was warned in Cairo of the 
numerous and grave misconceptions with which their enterprise was regarded 


and strongly advised to make a pubjiic pronouncement to put an end to those 


misconceptions. No such pronouncement has yet been made' … 43 


The Commission completed its stay in Palestine, and the Zionist Organization prepared itself for 
the Paris Peace Conference of 1919. Proposals were Submitted to the Foreign Office for 
consideration at the Conference. Lord Curzon (then Foreign Secretary and formerly Viceroy of India 
and Lord President of the Councih commented to Balfour on these proposals: 


“.. As for Weizmann and Palestine, 1 entertain no doubt that he is out for a Jewish 
Government 六 notatthe moment then in the near fUture .… 


“What ajl this can mean except Government 1 do not see. /ndeed a 
Commonwealth as defined in my dictionary is a body pojihic' a State an 


independent community a Tepubjrc- 


4feeltolerabjy sure therefor that while Weizmann may say one thing to you or 
WwWhie youmaymean one thing byanational home, he is out for something quite 
different He contemplates a Jewijish State, a Jewish nationm a Subordinate 
population of Arabs, etc. ruled by Jewsi the Jews n possession of the fatof the 
/and' and directing the Administration. 


“he is tying to effect this behind the screen and under the shelter of British 


trusteeshijp. 


“41do notenvy bose Who wWield the jatter when they realjize the pressure to which 


they are certain to be exposed .…"44 


The Paris Peace Conference 


The delegation of the Hijaz (now Saudi Arabia), led by Sherif Husain's son, Emir Feisal, was the 
only Arab delegation at the Conference, and presented the Arab case for independence, although 
their credentials were not recognized by all Arab leaders. Feisal relied heavily for guidance on the 
British Government which had sponsored his participation in the Conference. His position is 


described by George Antonius: 


“….the pressure to Which he was being Subjectedin London was teling on him. he 
felt Keenly the insufficiency of his equipment his jignorance of Engjish his 
Unfamihiamty wiih the methods of European diplomacy.… Itadded to his sense of 
Weakness and isolation that he knew the French to be hostie to his person and to 
his mission: apart from the scant courtesy With which he had been treated on his 
passage through France', he had had a multitude of signs to show him that his 
own distrust of the French was unfeignedly reciprocated. He allowed himself to 
be persuaded that his chances of neutrajizing the hostiiity of the French would be 
greaterihe could see his way to meeting Great Britain'Ss Wishes to the fullest 


possible extent ”45 


Feisal apparently did not fully appreciate the implications of Zionist aims. He could play no 
significant role in the Conference and, influenced by British officials, he presented a brief 
memorandum dated 1 January 1919 to the Paris Peace Conference, outlining the case for the 
independence of Arab countries. The paragraph relating to Palestine reads, in stilted and peculiar 


language: 


PnPalestine, the enormous majority of the people are Arabs. JTJhe Jews are very 
close to the Arabsin bjood' and there is no conjictof character between the two 
races. In principles we are absolutejy at one. Nevertheless, the Arabs cannot risK 
asSSuming the responsibjility of holding /evel the scales in the clash of races and 
religions that have', in this one province', so often involved the world in difficulties. 
They would wish forthe effective super-position of a great trustee' so /ong as a 


representative /ocaj administration commended itself by actively promoting the 


material prosperity of the country. “46 


lt is evident that although prompted to say that there is no conflict of character between the two 
races … In principles we are absolutely at one, Feisal in no manner consented to the establishment 


of a Jewish State in Palestine, but only implied acceptance of a mandate. 


The ambiguity in the wording of Feisal's proposals might have stemmed not only from his 
unfamiliarity with international diplomacy, but also from the need to retain flexibility for the political 
ambitions of Sherif Husain and his sons to extend their suzerainty over as wide an area as 
possible. Thus Feisal's claim to being an interlocuteur valable has been questioned by Palestinian 
leaders. The significant point is the absence of representation of the Palestinian principals in 


decision on their fate, a characteristic also of subsequent rulings on Palestine. 


Both Weizmann and Sokolow spoke before the Conference, where the Zionist Organization 
presented a detailed memorandum (drafted by a Committee including Samuel and Sykes), whose 


introductory portions, suggesting the alienation of Palestinian sovereignty, read: 


“The Zionist Organization respectfuly submits the following draft resolutions for 


the consideration of the Peace Conference: 


1. The High Contracting Parties recognize the historic title of the Jewish 
people to Palestine and the right of the Jews to reconstitute jn Palestine 
their nationalj hpome .… 

2 1he sovereign possession of Palestine shajl be vested in the League of 
Nations and the Government entrusted to Great Britain as Mandatory of the 
LeaguUe .… 

3. The Mandate shajl be subject also to the folowing speciajl conditions: 


(7T) Palestine shajl be placed under such pojitical administrative and economic 
conditons as Will secure the estabjishment there of the Jewish nationaj home 
and uimately render possible the creation of an autonomous Commonwealtih .… 
47 


Howevern during meetings on the mandates question of the Allied Supreme Council President 
Wilson declared that “one of the fundamental principles to which the United States of America 
adhered was the consent of the governed "and proposed the dispatch of an inter-allied 
commission ”…to elucidate the state of opinion and the soil to be worked on by any mandatory . 
This proposal materialized in the "King-Crane"” Commission, and it was agreed that its jurisdiction 


would include Palestine.48 


The King-Crane Commission 


Fortheir own reasons both Britain and France did not nominate members to the Commission. 
According to Anthony Nutting，“Britain and France backed out rather than find themselves 
confronted by recommendations from their own appointed delegates which might conflict with 


their policies”. 49 President Wilson appointed two Americans, Henry King and Charles Crane. 


Soon after the Commission arrived in Damascus, Arab nationalists, meeting as the“General Syrian 
Congress , including representatives from Lebanon and Palestine, adopted a resolution to be 
presented to the Commission. The resolution asked for fullindependence for Syria (including 
Lebanon and Palestine), rejecting any form of foreign influence or control. The resolution included 
the first formal declaration of Arab opposition to the plans being made for Palestine: 


“We oppose the pretensions of the Zionists to create a Jewish Commonwealth 丫 
the southern part of Syria, Known as Paljestine, and oppose Zionist mijigration to 
anypartofourcountry for we do not acknowledge theirtitle but consider them a 
grave pemlto our people from the national economijicalj/ and pojiticalj points of 


View. Our Jewish compatriots shall enjoy our common rghts and assume the 


common responsibjlities.%0 


The Commission s report recommended that, in view of the opposition to French influence， 
consideration be given to an American mandate over Syria. The portions dealing with Palestine 
recommended: 


“.. Serious modification of the extreme Zionist programme for Palestine of 
Unjiimited immigration of Jews, /ooking fpnaly to making Palestine distincty a 
Jewish State .…” 


Referring to President Wilson's preparation of the principle of self-determination, the Commission 
Stated: 


fthatprinciple is to rule and so the Wishes of Palestine's population are to be 
decisive as to whatis to be done with Palestine, then itis to be remembered that 
the non-Jewish population of Palestine - nearly nine-tenths of the whole - are 
emphatically against the entire Zionist programme. Thetables show that there 
Was no one thing upon which the population of Palestine were more agreed than 
Upon this. To Subject a people so minded to Unjimited Jewish immigrationm and to 
steady fnancial and socijal pressure to surrender the /and would be a gross 
Violation of the principlejust guoted and of the peopljes nights though 站 Kept 
Within the forms of /aw…… 


“The Peace Conference Shouljd not shut its eyes to the fact that the anti-Zionist 
feeljingin Palestine and Syria is intense and not1ighty to be ffouted. No Brtish 
Officer consulted by the Commissioners believed that the Zionist programme 
could be carried out except by force of arms. The officers generally thought that a 
force of not /ess than 50.000 soldiers would be reguired even to initiate the 
programme. That of itself is evidence of a strong sense of the iniustice of the 
Zionist programme on the part of the non-vJewish populations of Palestine and 
Syria. Decisions, reguiring armies to camry ou are Sometimes necessary but they 
are Surely not gratuitousjy to be taken in the interests of a serious injiustice. For 
the initial claim, often submitted by Zionist representatives that they have a 
“iightto Palestine, based on an occupation of two thousand years ago, can 


hardly be seriously considered 91 


Allied policy on Palestine 


The Commission s recommendations received little attention and in any case were to become 
moot with the United States' decision to stay out of the League. Meanwhile, the actual policy for 
Palestine was being given final shape. Balfour told Justice Brandeis, leader of the Zionist 
movement in the United States: 


“The situation is further compjicated by an agreement made eary in November 
(1978) by the British and French and brought to the Presidents attention tejlng 
the people of the Eastthat their wishes would be consulted in the disposition of 
their fuUture… Paljestine shouljld be excluded from the terms of reference because 
the Powers had committed themselves to the Zionist programme which inevitabjy 
excluded numerical selfFdetermination. Palestine presented a Unigue situation. 
We are deajing not with the wishes of an existing community but are consciousjy 
Seeking to reconstitute a new community and definitejy building fora numerical 


majority 站 the Future .52 


Inamemorandum to Lord Curzon on 11 August 1919, Balfour candidly wrote: 


“The contradiction between the letters of the Covenant and the policy of the Allies 
is even more jagrantin the case of the jndependent nationm' of Palestine than 站 
that of the jndependent nation of Syria. Forin Palestine we do not propose even 
to go through the form of consulting the wishes of the presentinhabitants of the 
country thbough theAmerican Commission has been going through the form of 


aSsking What they are. 


“The four Great Powers are committed to zionism. And zionism, be itrnght or 
Wrong, good or bad' is rootedin age-long traditions, in presentneeds in future 
hopes of far profounder import than the desires and prejudices of the 700.000 
Arabs who now inhabitthat ancient /and. 


nmyopinion thatis nght What1phave never been able to Understand is how 交 
can be harmonized with the (Anglo-French) declaration of November 1978, the 


Covenant or the instructions to the Commission of EnqgUiry. 


241do notthinkthat zionism wii hurtthe Arabs but they winever say they want 放 
Whatever be the fuUture of Palestine, iis notnow an 和 ndependent nation' noris 区 
yet on the way to become one. Whatever deference Should be paid to the view of 
those JIving there', the Powers in their selection of a mandatory do not propose, as 
1Understand the matter to consult them. In shor so faras Palestine is 
concerned', the Powers have made no statement of fact which js not admittedly 
Wrong, and no declaration of poljicy which at jeastin the lettenr they have not 


always intenaed to violate…"53 


The final disposition of Palestine was decided by the Allied Supreme Council at the San Remo 
Conference on 25 April 1920. The process has been described as follows: 


“The allocation of the Mandate was for several reasons a Slow process. In the 
jirst place, iihung upon the Anglo-French agreement as to the validity of the 
Sykes-Picot arrangements for the whole of the ex-Turkish territories, and this was 
held up by discord over Syria and MosU involving discussions tres vives de ton 
between Clemenceau and MF Lioyd George. As a result of the compromise, 
Palestine Which had under the Sykes-Picot plan been destined forinternational 


administration, in the end passeqdby mutual consentinto British tutelage.”54 


The decision was taken without any heed to the requirement of article 22 of the Covenant that the 


wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration in the selection of a Mandatory 


The decision of the Allied Powers to Support Zionist aims drew protest from Palestinians. Citizens 
of Nazareth reminded the British Administrator in Jerusalem: 


2n view of the declaration of the decision of the Peace Conference regarding the 
establjishment of a Jewish national home in Palestine' we hereby beg to declare 


that we are he owners of this country anqd the jand is our national home .…”55 


The drafting of the Palestine Mandate 


Undeterred, the Zionist Organization pressed to obtain international support for its aims by 
Securing approval from the League of Nations. Weizmann writes that his advisers: 


“fought the battle of the Mandate for many months. Draft after draft Was 
proposed' discussed angd rejected' and1sometimes wondered if we should ever 
reach a fnaltext The most serious difficulty arose n connection with a 
paragraphin the Preambljle - the phrase which now reads: Recognizing the 
historic rights of the Jews to Palestine` But Curzon Would have none of 此 
remarking dryjy: 虹 you word ijike that 1 can see Weizmann coming to me every 
other day and saying he has a right to do this, that orthe otherin Palestine1l 
Wonthave 员 Asacompromise Balfour suggested historial connection, and 
historical connectionm 站 WaSs.” 56/ 


The wording of the Mandate was the object of strong opinions within the British Government with 
Curzon Strongly resisting formulations that would imply recognition of any legal rights for the 
Zionist movement in Palestine. EXxcerpts from official memoranda are informative: 


On a draft to the effect that the British Government would be: 


“esponsible for placing Palestine under such pojitcal administrative and 
economic conditions as Wilj secure the estabjishment of a Jewish national home 
and the development of a selfgoverning Commonwealjth .… 


Curzon commented: 


“…. development of a selfgoverning Commonwealih` Surely most dangerous. tiS 
an euphemism fora Jewish State, the very thing they accepted and that we 


disallow;.. 


“The Zionists are after a Jewish State with the Arabs as hewers of wood and 


drawers of Water 
“So are many British sympathisers with the Zionists. 


“Whether you Use the word Commonwealth or State that is whatitwijjbe taken to 


门 6a. 


“Thatis not my view. 1want the Arabs to have a chance and1dontwant a Hebrew 
State. 


have no idea how farthe case has been given away to the Zionists. f not /| 
Would prefer Selfgoverning institutions…. 1have never been consulted as to this 
Mandate at an earlier stage' nor do 1 know From what negotiations itsprings or on 
What undertakings itis based .1thinkthe entire concept wrong. 


“Here is a country wi 冯 580000 Arabs and 30.000 oris 站 60.000 Jews (by no 
means all Zionists). Acting Upon the noble principles of selfdetermination and 
ending with a splendid appealto the League of Nations, we then proceed to draw 
Up a document Which is an avowed constitution for a Jewish State. Even the 
poor Arabs are onjy allowed to /ook through the keyhole as a non-Jewish 


community. ”57Z/ 


The Zionist Organization was being consulted in the drafting of the Mandate although Curzon 


disapproved: 


toldqDr Weizmann that1could not admittihe phrase (historical connectiom) 门 
the preamble.…jJtis certain to be made the basis of all sorts of claims in the 
future. 1 do not myself recognize that the connection of the Jews with Paljestine, 
Which terminated 1,200 years ago, gives them any claim whatsoever … 1 would 
omit the phrase. 1greatly disjike gjiving the draftto the Zionists butin view of the 
indiscretions ajready committed 1 suppose that this jiS inevitable .… 58/ 


Balfour by then Lord President of the Council continued to help Weizmann. In a memorandum on 


the Mandate forthe British Cabinet Curzon wrote: 


“….this Mandate … has passed through severalj revisions. When iiwas frrst shown 
to the French Government iiat once excited their vehement criticism on the 
ground of its almost exclusively Zionist compljexion and of the mannerin which 
the interests and rrghts of the Arab majomty … were jignored. The ltajan 
Government expressed simijilarapprehensions … The Mandate', therefore, Was 


largely rewrittem angd jnally received their assent.… 


Mn the course of these discussions Strong objection was taken to a statement 
Which had been inserted in the Preamble ofthe Hjrst draftto the following effect 


Recognizing the historicajl connection of the Jewish people with Palestine and the 
claim Which this gives them to reconstitute Palestine as their national home.… 


办 was pointed out (7T) that while the Powers had unguestionabjy recognized the 
historical connection of the Jews with Palestine by their formalj acceptance of the 
Balfour Declaration and theirtextualjincorporation of 让 in the Turkish Peace 
Treaty drafted at San Remo, this was far from constituting anything in the nature 
of a /egalj claim, and that the use of such words mijght be, and Was, indeed', certain 
to be Used as the basis of all sorts of poljiticalj claims by the Zionists for the 
control of Palestinian administration 站 the future, and (2) that whiie Mr Balfours 
Declaration had provided forthe establjishment of a Jewish national home 丫 
Palestine, this was not the same thing as the reconstitution of Palestine as a 
Jewish national home - an extension of the phrase for which there was no 
JUSstification and which was certain to be employedin the future as the basis for 
claims of the character to which /have referredl. 


“On the other hand' the Zionists pleaded for the insertion of some Such phrase 站 
the preamble on the ground that 让 Would make all the difference to the money 


that they aspired to raise in forejign countries for the development of Palestine. 


“Vr. Balfour who interested himself keenly in their case, admitted however the 


force of the above contentions and, on the eve of /eaving for Geneva, SUggested 


an altermnative form of words which 1 am prepared to recommend “59 


Whenthe question of the British Mandate over Palestine was discussed in Parliament it became 
clearthat opinion in the House of Lords was strongly opposed to the Balfour policy, as iustrated 
by the words of Lord Sydenham in reply to Lord Balfour: 


“….theharm done by dumping down an alien population upon an Arab country - 
Arab ajl aroundin tihe hinterland - may never be remedied … What we have done 


1S, by concessions, not to the Jewish people but to a Zionist extreme Section, to 


Startarunning sorein the East and no one can te 中 how farthat sore Wij extend.” 
60 


The House of Lords voted to repeal the Balfour Declaration, but a similar motion was defeated in 
the House of Commons and the British Government formally accepted the Mandate. 


The Zionist Organization howevenr Succeeded in having its formulation concerning “historical 
connection and "reconstitution ”of the national home " included in the final text of the Mandate 
(annex V) which was approved by the League of Nations on 24 July 1922, and came into formal 
effect in September 1923 when the Treaty of Lausanne with Turkey came into force. It thus gave 
international sanction - which then meant the sanction of the victorious Allied Powers - to the 
Balfour Declaration, and determined the direction of developments in Palestine. The important 
clauses of the Mandate read: 


“Whereas the PrincipalAjlied Powers have also agreed that the Mandatory should 
be responsible forputting into effect the declaration originaljly made on 2 
November 1917 by the Government of His Britannic Maljesty and adopted by the 
saijid Powers in favour of the estabjishmentin Palestine of a national home forthe 
Jewish people itbeing clearjy understood that nothing should be done which 
mijight prejudice the civijand reljigious rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestiine or the rights and pojhcalj status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
CoOuntry' andy 


“Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the historical connection of the 
Jewish peopljle with Palestine and to the grounds for reconstituting theirnational 
homen that country 


“Article 1 The Mandatory shajl have 太 powers of legisiation and of 
administratiom save as they may be jimited by the terms of this Mandate. 


“Article 2: The Mandatory shajl be responsible forplacing the country Under such 
pojcalj administratve and economic conditions as Wilj secure the estabjishment 
of the Jewish national home, as /laid downin the preamblje, and the development 
of selfgoverning institutions and also for safeguarding the civiiand reljigious 
rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, jirrespective of race and reljigion. 


Article4 An appropriate Jewish agency Shajl be recognized as apubjiic body for 
the purpose of advising and co-operating with theAdministration of Palestine 丫 
Such economic social and other matters as may affect the estabjishment of the 
Jewish national home and the interests of the Jewish population jn Palestine, andl 


Subject always to the control of the Administration, to assist and take partin the 


development of the country. 


“The Zionist Organizationm So /ong as its organization and constitution are in the 
opinion of the Mandatory appropriate, shall be recognized as Such agency. 中 shall 
take steps in consultation with His Britannic Majesty's Government to secure the 
Co-operation of all Jews who are willingto assistin the establjishment of the 


Jewish nationalj nome. 


Article 6: The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the rights and 
position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced', shall faciiitate 
Jewish immigration Under suitabje conditions and shajl encourage', in co- 
operation With the Jewish agency referredtoinarticle4 close settlement by Jews 
on the /and, incluading State lands and waste /ands not reqgquired for pubjiic 


Purposes“ 


The Mandate provided for no body to serve the interests of the Palestinian people, similar to the 
Jewish Agency given official status. Nor were the Palestinians ever consulted in the choice of the 
mandatory, as required by article 22 of the Covenant. The only move towards consultation had 
been the American King-Crane Commissionm, whose views were ignored. The United States， 
howevernr had become associated with the Balfour Declaration's policy through a joint 
Congressional resolution incorporating the Declaration's language. 61 Three years later the Anglo- 
American Convention of 1925 formalized United States' consent to the implementation of a 
Mandate 61/ embedded with conflicting obligations, and in which the inherent political rights of 
the Palestinian people had been overridden. 


The borders of Palestine 


Zionist ambitions for the national home had sought considerably more territory, extending into 
Lebanonm, Syria, Transjordan, and Egypt than was actually assigned to the Mandatory Power. The 
Zionist Organization s initial proposal asked that the Jewish national home be established within 
the following borders: 


“In the north, the northern and southern banks of the Litany Rivenr as far north as 
latitude 33"45. Thence in a south-easterly direction to a pointjust south of the 
Damascus territory and cjlose and west of the Hedjaz Railway 


ntheeast aljlinecloseto and westof the Hedjaz Railmway. 


nthesouth ainerfromapointinthe neighbourhood of Akaba to 后 Arish. 


“nthe west the Mediterranean Sea. 


“The details of the dejimitation should be decided by a Boundary Commission， 
one of the members of which should be a representative of the Jewish Councjil for 
Palestine hereinafter mentionedl 


“There should be a right of free access to and from the Red Sea, through Akaba, 
by arrangement with the Arab Government …” 


The map covered by these proposed frontiers is shown in the map at annex VI|. 


These Zionist claims were not admitted, and the borders of Palestine enclosed a far more 
restricted area (also shown in the map) within which Great Britain exercised its mandate. 


The question of the validity of the Mandate 


lt is clear that by failing to consult the Palestinian people in the decision on the future of their 
country, the victorious Powers ignored not only the principle of self-determination that they 
themselves had endorsed, but also the provisions of Article 22 of the League's Covenant. 


Even during the mandate, the Palestinians protested against this denial of their fundamental rights. 
The report of the Royal Commission (of 1937) records these protests: 


“…. though the Mandate was ostensibly based on Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, its positive injiunctions were not directed to the Weljhbeing and 
development of the existing Arab population but to the promotion of Jewish 
interests. Complete power over the legisljation as well as administration Was 
delegated to the Mandatory who undertook to place the country under such 
pojcal/ administrative and economic conditions as would secure the 
establjishment of the Jewish national home .… 


“One member of the Arab Higher Committee dealtmore closely with the /egal 
argument He remarked that the terms of the Mandate are inconsistent with the 
provisions of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. Paragraph4of 
that Article recognizes the existence of two juristic persons - one the community 
Which should govern independently and the other the forejigner who is to assist 
and advise Un 可 the formeris able to stand alone. But in Palestine there js one 
person who governs and who assists himse 上 f Your Majesty js the Mandatory and 
Your Majesty's Government and their nominees are the Government of Palestine 
and, While the Preamblje speaks of a Mandate, article 1 denies the existence of a 
Mandate in the proper sense by conferring upon what is called the Mandatory fu 


powers of /egislation and administration. Jhe community which is to be 


provisionally recognized as independent has no eXistence .…"62 


From among the several authorities of international law who have questioned the validity of the 
Mandate, the views of Professor Henry Cattan may be quoted: 


“The Palestine Mandate was invajid on three grounds set out hereinafter 


“1. The 1Hrstground ofinvalidity of the Mandate is thatby endorsing the Balfour 
Declaration and accepting the concept of the establjishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine itviolated the sovereignty of the people of Palestine and their 
naturalrights of independence and selfFdetermination. Palestine was the national 
home of the Palestinians from tme immemorialh The estabjishment of a national 
home foranalienpeoplein that country was a violation of the /egitimate and 
fundamental rights of the inhabitants. The League of Nations did not possess the 
power anymore than the British Government did, to dispose of Palestine, orto 
grant to the Jews any pojitcaljl or territorial nghts in that country. In so far as the 
Mandate purported to recognize any rights for aljien Jews n Palestine 站 Was nuUll 
and void'. 


“2. The second ground of invaljidity of the Mandate is that itviolated in spintand 
inietter Article 22 of the Covenant of theLeague of Nations, Under the authority 
of which ipurported to be made. The Mandate violated Armicle 22 jn three 
respects: 


“(a) The Covenant had envisaged the Mandate as the best method of achieving its 
basic objective of ensuring the welhrbeing and development of the peoples 


inhabiting the Mandated Territories. 


“Was the Palestine Mandate conceived for the weljbeing and development of the 
inhabitants of Palestine? The answer is found in the provisions of the Mandate 
itself The Mandate sought the estabjishmentin Palestine of a national home for 
another people, contrary to the rights and wishes of the Palestinians … 1trequired 
the Mandatory to place the country Under such poljitical administrative andl 
economic conditions as would secure the establjishment of a Jewish national 
home. itreguired the Mandatory to faciljitate Jewish immigration into Palestine. 引 
provided that a forejign body known as the Zionist Organization Should be 
recognized as apubjic body forthe purpose of advising and co-operating with the 
Administration of Palestine in matters affecting the establjishment of the Jewish 
national home. 1tis clear that although the Mandates System Was conceived in 
the interest of the inhabitants of the Mandated Territory the Palestine Mandate 


Was conceived in the interest of an aljien people originating from outside 
Palestine, and ran counter to the basic concept of mandates. As Lord /sjington 
observed when he opposed the inclusion of the Balfour Declaration in the 
Palestine Mandate: The Palestine Mandate is a real distortion of the mandatory 
System“… The same distinguished Lord added: 


“When one sees Article 22.… that the wellbeing and development of such 
peoples should form a sacred trust of cjvilization and when one takes that as the 
note of the mandatory System, 1think your Lordships will see that we are straying 
down avery farpath When we are postponing self governmentin Palestine Un 训 
SUch time as the population js fjooded with an aljien race.“ 


“(b) The Palestine Mandate also ran counter to the specific concept of mandates 
envisaged byArticle 22 for countries detached from Turkey at the end of the First 
World War JIn the case of those countries, the intention was to jHmitthe Mandate 
to the rendering of temporary advice and assistance. itis doubtful whether the 
people of Palestine, as also other Arab peoples detached from Turkey were 站 
need of administrative advice and assistance from a Mandatory. Their jevel of 
culture was not inferior to that existing atthetimeinmany ofthe nations that 
Were Members of the League of Nations. Such Arab communities had activejy 
participated with the Turks in the government of their country. Their pojitical 
maturity and administrative experience were comparablje to the pojitical maturity 
and administrative experience of the Turks, who were /eft to stand alone. 


“Be that as itmay the framers ofthe Palestine Mandate did not restrict the 
Mandatory's role to the rendering of adqministrative advice and assistance' but 
granted the Mandatory fuj1powers of legislation and administration (Articje 7). 
Such fu powers of legislation and administration were not laid daown n the 
interest of the inhabitants but were intended to be Used' andin fact were Used to 
estabjish by force the Jewish national homein Palestine. Clearly this was an 
abuse of the purpose of the Mandate Under the Covenant and a perversion of its 


raison detre. 


“The whole concept of the Palestine Mandate stands in marked contrast to the 
Mandate for Syria and Lebanon Which was given to France on 24 July 1922. This 
Mandate conformed to Article 22 of the Covenant .… 


“The third ground of invaljidity of the Mandate lies in the fact that its 
endorsement and jimplementation of the Balfour Declaration conHjicted with the 
asSSurances and pledges given to the Arabs during the First World War by Great 
Britain and the Allied Powers. The denial to the Palestine Arabs of their 


independence and the subjection oftheir country to the immigration of a forejgn 


people were a breach of those pledges.“63 


Atthetime that the Mandate was established, however the people of Palestine were unable to 
question or to challenge 记 and the process of establishing the “Jewish national home” 
commenced. 


V. Mandated Palestine: The “Jewish National Home” 


The course of the Mandate 


While the Mandate in principle required the development of self-governing institutions, its 
preamble and operative articles left no doubt that the principal thrust would be the implementation 
of the Balfour Declaration and the establishment of the“Jewish national home'". British policy in 
Palestine during the period of the Mandate was directed to this end but, on facing Strengthening 
Palestinian resistance, from time to time was adjusted to the force of circumstance. The basic 
policy was elaborated in 1922 (in the “Churchill Memorandum”) and a pattern developed, by which 
an outburst of violent Palestinian resistance would be followed by an official inquiry Commission 
which would recommend modifications, but pressure from the Zionist Organization would veer 
official policy back to its main direction. This was the prevalent pattern in the 1920s but as the 
Palestinian resistance Strengthened, British policy was obliged to take into consideration the fact 
that the Palestinian people would not acquiesce in the alienation of their rights. By the end of the 
1930s, Palestine became the Scene of full-scale violence as the Palestinians rebelled for 
independence, the Zionists retaliated to hold the ground they had gained, and the British 
Government strove to control a situation, created by the Mandate, which was fast sliding into war. 


The start of the Mandate 


The British Mandate acquired jurisdiction de jure over Palestine in September 1923 following 
conclusion with Turkey of the Treaty of Lausanne. Before this, the de facto administration was first 
in the form of a military government from December 1917 to June 1920, with a civilian High 
commissioner Sir Herbert Samuel, taking office on 1 July 1920. In March 1921, ministerial 
responsibility for Palestine (along with other Mandated Territories), was transferred from the 
Foreign Office to the Colonial Office under Sir Winston Churchil. 


The Balfour Declaration was first officially made public in Palestine only in 1920 after the 
installation of the civilian administration, having been kept officially confidential until then to 
minimize the chances of disorder caused by the protests that were anticipated from the 
Palestinians. Of course, the nature and object of the Declaration and the policy it sought to 
introduce had quickly become common knowledge. It had led quickly to violent conflict in 
Palestine. In London, a delegation from the Moslem-Christian Association of Palestine tried in 
1921 and 1922 to present the Palestinian case to counter the Sustained influence of the Zionist 
Organization on British authorities in both London and Jerusalem. 


The "Churchill Memorandum” 


The British Government moved to elaborate its policy in a statement (referred to as the “Churchill 
Memorandum'”") of 1 July 1922: 


This statement disclaimed any intent to create “a wholly Jewish Palestine "orto effect the 
Subordination of the Arab population, language or culture in Palestine“. But at the same time, the 
Statement, to assuage the Jewish community made it clear that: 


“TheBalfour Declaration reaffjrmed by the Conference of the Principal Aied 
Powers at San Remo and again in the Treaty of Sevres, js not SUsceptible of 
change .in orderthatthis community Shouljd have the best prospect of free 
development and provide a fu opportunity for the Jewish people to display its 
capacities itis essential thatitshould know thatitisin Palestine as of right and 
notf on Sufferance. That is the reason why itis necessary that the existence of a 
Jewish national homein Palestine should be internationally guaranteed', and that 
iishould be formaljy recognized to rest upon ancient historic connection .… 


“For the HHment ofthis pojicy iis necessary thatthe Jewish community 站 
Paljestine Should be able to increase its numbers by jimmigration. Thnis 
immigration cannot be So greatin volume as to eXceed Whatever may be the 


economic capacity of the country atthe timeto absorb new arrivals” 64 


The “ChurchijiMemorandum ”thus reaffrmed the Balfour Declaration and the 
“historic connection" of the Jews with Palestine, asserting their presence was “as 
of right and not as sufferance” JImmigration was to be subject onjy to the 
economic absorptive capacity of Palestine. Despite the assurances to the 
Palestinians, there Was no doubt jeft that the principal object ofthe Churchijf 
pojicy was to establish the “Jewish nationalj home“ 


That indeed this was the intention was reiterated by Churchill several years afterwards, when he 
Said that the intention of the 1922 White Paper was to make it clearthat the establishment of self- 
governing institutions in Palestine was to be subordinated to the paramount pledge and obligation 
of establishing a Jewish national home in Palestine”. 65 Faced with this determined effort 
concerted between a Great Power and a Jewish organization that had demonstrated its strength 
and influence, the Palestinian people refused to acdquiesce in the scheme. They refused to join in 
the Churchill plan of setting up a legislative council to further these Schemes, and they protested 
against the policy that strengthened the drive towards a Jewish national home "in Palestine 
despite the strong opposition of the Palestinians, who declared: 


“… We wish to point out here that the Jewishn population of Palestine who JImved 
there before the War never had any troublje with their Arab neighbours. They 
enjoyed the same rights and prvileges as their fellow ottoman citizens, and never 
agitated for the Declaration of November 1977. Itis the Zionists outside Palestine 
Who worked forthe Baljfour Decljaration .… 


“We therefore here once again repeat that nothing wii safeguard Arab interests 站 
Paljestine but the immediate creation of a national government Which shal be 
responsibleto a Pariament of al whose members are elected by the people of 
the country - Moslems, Christians and Jews .… 


“. [Otherwisej we see division and tension between Arabs and Zionists increasing 
day by day and resulting in generalj retrogression. Because the immigrants 
dumped upon the country from different parts of the world are jgnorant of the 
/language, customs and character of the Arabs, and enter Palestine by the might 
of England against the wjijj of the people who are convinced that these have come 
to strangle them. Nature does not allow the question of a Spirit of co-operation 
between two peoples so different and itis not to be expected that the Arabs 


Would bowto such a great injiustice' or that the Zionists would so easily SUucceed 


im realjizing their dreams ”66 


The "Churchill policy” secured the road for the Zionist Organization towards its goal of a Jewish 


State in Palestine made possible by the Balfour Declaration. 


Two of the principal means advocated by the Zionist Organization for achieving the national home 


were large-scale immigration and land purchase. Athird was the denial of employment to 


Palestinian labour. 


The King-Crane Commission had reported that Jewish colonists were planning a radical 


transformation of Palestine: 


“The fact came out repeatedly in the Commission's conference with Jewish 
representatives, that the Zionists /ooked forward to a practically complete 
dispossession of the present non-vJewish inhabitants of Palestine, by various 
forms ofpurchase”67V/ 


Large scale immigration had started under the aegis of the Balfour Declaration Soon after the war 


ended, and had already led to violent opposition by Palestinians in 1920 and 1921. With the 


endorsement of the Churchill policy immigration accelerated, reaching a peak in 1924-1926, but 


Soon sharply declined. At this point, Weizmann records: 


“The Baljfour Declaration of 1917 was buit on air… every day and every hour of 
these last 10 years When opening the newspapers, 1 thought Whence wii the next 
blow come? 1trembled /est the British Government would cajjme and ask: Teljl us， 
What is this Zionist Organization? Where are they your Zionists? … The Jews, they 
knew were against US; we stood alone on a jittle island atinygroup of Jews with 


a foreijign past” 


The table below shows immigration figures during the 1920s. 


Immigration into Palestine, 1920-1929 68 


Recorded immigration 


Jews non-Jews 
1920 (September-Octoben) 5 514 202 
1921 9 149 190 
1922 7 844 284 
1923 7 421 570 
1924 12 856 697 
1925 33 801 840 
1926 13 081 829 
1927 2 713 882 
1928 2 178 908 
1929 5 249 131 


Thus during the decade about 100,000 Jewish immigrants entered Palestine, far short of the 


numbers envisaged by the Zionist Organization, but substantial enough to make a marked impact 
in a country where the total population in 1922 was officially estimated at about 750,000. 69 In 
absolute terms the Jewish population more than doubled, and in percentage terms rose from 


below 10 per cent to over 17 per cent during this period. 


Immigration was virtually under the control of Zionist organizations, as described in the report of 
an official Commission: 


“We were informed by the Chief mmigration Offcerthatintheallocation to 
individuals of the cemificates which are suppliedin blank to the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour itis the practice of that body to have regard to the 
pojitcalj creed of the several possible immijigrants rather than to theirparticular 
9gUajifications for admission to Palestine. Jtis clearly the duty of the responsible 
Jewish authorities to select for admission to Palestine those of the prospective 
immijigrants who are best quajified on personal grounds to assistin the 
estabjishment of a Jewish national home in that country: that poljiticalj creed 
Should be a deciding factorin the choice between appljicants is open to the 


strongest exXception “70 


Similarly a number of Jewish organizations Such as the Colonisation Department of the Zionist 
Organization, financed by the Keren ha-Yesod, were actively engaged in acquisition of land both for 
individual immigrant families as well as forthe Yishuv or Jewish settlements. Several of these 
organizations had been operating since the nineteenth century, notably the Palestine Jewish 
Colonisation Association (PICA). With the British occupation of Palestine in 1918 allland 
transactions were Suspended. The registers were reopened in 1920, at which time it was estimated 
that Jewish land acquisitions stood at about 650,000 dunums” or 2.5 per cent of the total land 
area of 26 million dunums). 71 By the end of the decade this figure had nearly doubled to 1,.200,000 


dunums, just below 5 per cent. 7 


“PICA was the Palestinian section of ICA (Jewish Colonisation Association) /led by Baron Maurice de 
Hirsch. The aim of /CA was to support Jewish emigration from Europe and Asia to other parts of the 

World' to create agricultural settlements in North and South America' and to obtain authorization and 
autonomy for these settlements. 


“Tadunum = approx 1.000 sq. metres or T[4 acre (1 sq. mile = approx. 2.560 qunums)， 


Astrict policy of what in today's terms would be described as racial discrimination was maintained 
by the Zionist Organization in this rapid advance towards the “national home". Only Jewish labour 
could service Jewish farms and settlements. The eventual outcome of this trend was a major 
outbreak of violence with unprecedented loss of life in 1929, which was investigated by the Shaw 
commission. Another commission headed by Sir John Hope Simpson followed to investigate 
questions of immigration and land transfers. Certain observations of the Hope Simpson 
commission are of interest particularly on labour and employment policies. 


The Commission went into great detail in its report, dividing Palestine into areas according to 
cultivability and estimating total cultivable land at about 6.5 million dunums of which about a Sixth 


was in Jewish hands. 73 


The report described in some detailthe employment policies of the Zionist agencies quoting Some 


of their provisions: 


“The effect of the Jewish colonization in Palestine on the existing population isS 
Veryintimatejy affected by the conditions on which the various Jewish bodies 
holja, sell and /ease their /andl. 


“The Constitution of the Jewish Agency: Land Holding and Employment Clauses .… 


“(d) Land is to be acquired as Jewish property and.… the same shall be held as the 
inaljienable property of the Jewish people. 


“(e) The Agency shall promote agricultural colonization based on Jewish /abour .… 
iishall be deemedto beamatterofprinciple that Jewish /abour shall be 
employed .…” 


“Keren Kayemet draft lease: Employment of Jewish /abour onjy 


“The lessee Undertakes to execute al works connected with the cujivation of 
the holding only with Jewish /abour Failureto compjy with this duty by the 
employment of non-JewWish /abour shajl render the /essee jiable to the payment of 
Compensation 


“The /ease also provides that the holding shajlneverbe heldqby anybuta Jew .7 


“Keren ha-Yesod agreements: Employment of /abour 


The following provisions are included: 


Article7- The settler hereby undertakes that.…Fand whenever he may be 
oObjiged to hire hejlp, he wii hire JewWish workmen onjy… 


“In the similar agreement for the Emek colonies, there is a provision as follows: 


Article 171 - The settler undertakes.… notto hire any outside labour except Jewish 


/abourers.”74 


commenting on the Zionist attitude towards the Palestinians, the report noted the Zionist policy of 


allaying Arab suspicions: 


“Zionistpojcyin regard to Arabs in their colonies. The above-quoted provisions 
Sufficiently justrate the Zionist pojicy with regard to the Arabs in their colonies. 
Attempts are constantly being made to estabjish the advantage which Jewish 
Settlement has brought to the Arab. 1The mostjofty sentiments are ventiated at 
pubjiic meetings andin Zionist propaganda. At the time of the Zionist Congress 站 
1931 a resolution was passed Which Solemnljy decljared the desire of the Jewish 
people to Imve with the Arab people, to develop the homeland common to both into 
a prosperous community which would ensure the growth of the peopljes. This 
resolution is frequently guoted in proof of the excellent sentiments which zionism 
cherishes towards the people of Palestine. The provisions guoted above, which 


areincluded in /legal documents binding on every settlerim a Zionist colony are 


not compatible with the sentiments pubjicjy expressed. “25 


At the same time, the Commission, rejecting Zionist arguments in Support of their discriminatory 


policies, considered that they violated the Mandate: 


“Pojicy contrary to article 6 of Mandate … The principle of the persistent and 
deliberate boycott of Arab /abour in the Zionist colonies js not onjy contrary to the 
provisions of that article of the Mandate but itisinaddition a constant and 


increasing source of danger to the country. "76 


The report noted in the strongest terms the effect on indigenous Palestinians of Zionist policies. 


“The effect of the Zionist colonization policy on the Arab. Actuajly the result of the 
purchase of jand in Palestine by the Jewish National Fund has been that /and has 
been extraterritorialized. lceases to be /and From Which the Arab can gain any 
advantage either now oratanytimneinthefuture. Not onjly can he never hope to 
lease or to cultivate 此 but by the strngent provisions of the /ease of the Jewish 
National Fund', he is deprrved for ever from employment on that land. Nor can 
anyone help him by purchasing the /and and restoring itto common Use. Jhe land 
isSinmortimain andinalienablje.jtis forthis reason that Arabs discount the 
professions of friendship and goodwijj on the partof the Zionists in view of the 


poljicy which the Zionist Organization dejiberateljy adopted. ”5 


and avaijlablje for settilement 上 has emerged guite definitely that there is at the 
presenttime and with the presentmethods of Arab cultivation no margin of /and 
avaijlable for agricultural settlement by new jimmigrants with the exception of such 


Undeveloped land as the various Jewish agencies hold in reserve “7 


These developments in Palestine at the end of the 1920s - the 1929 Palestinian revolt and the 
reports of the Shaw and Hope Simpson Commissions - heightened awareness of the dangerous 
Situation in Palestine as the Zionist drive towards a Jewish State met increasing Palestinian 
opposition. While reinforcing its military strength in Palestine, Great Britain issued a new statement 
of policy, called the Passfield White Paper of October 1930, in an effort to control the pressures 
that were building.* While criticizing both Jewish leaders for exerting pressure to obtain official 
compliance with Zionist wishes in matters of immigration and land transfers, and Palestinians for 
demanding self-determination which ”… would render it impossible… to carry out, in the fullest 
Sense, the double undertaking，, 78/ the 1930 policy attempted to introduce an important change in 
emphasis from the Churchill paper which gave first priority to establishing the Jewish State. The 
Passfield paper commented: 


“和 …. attempts have been made to argue', in support of Zionist claims, that the 
principal feature of the Mandate is the passages regarding the Jewish national 
home, and that the passages designed to safeguard the rights of the non-Jewish 
community are merely secondary considerations quUajifying, to some extent what 
is claimed to be the primary object for which the Mandate has been Framed .. 


tisadifpcutand dejicate tasKof His Majestys Government to devise means 
Whereby m the execution of its pojicy in Palestine' equalj weijight shall at all times 
be given to the objigations /aid down with regard to the two Sections of the 
population and to reconcile those two objigations where, inevitabjly conHjctiing 


interests are involved” 722 


“Named after the then Colonial Secretary Lord Passfield 


The paper announced a renewed attempt to establish a legislative council. Further it gave notice of 
intent to reassert authority over the vital issues of immigration and land transfers, which had been 
dominated by the Jewish Agency, working heavily against Palestinian interests. 80/ Reflecting 
awareness of the intensifying conflict the paper concludes with a Suggestion of realization that 
Palestinian grievances had justification, but were faced with inimical circumstance: 


“To the Arabs His Majesty's Government would appealj for arecognition of the 
facts of the situatiom and for a sustained effort at co-operation in obtaining that 
prosperity forthe country as a Whole by which alj wifi benefit From the Jewish 
leaders His Majesty's Government ask a recognition of the necessity formaking 
Some concessijions on 妇 eir side in regard to the independent and separatist ideals 
Which have been developed in some guarters in connection wiih the Jewish 


nationa1home ”31 


The Passfield White Paper drew strong criticism from the Zionist Organization and its Supporters， 
and soon was virtually negated by a letter written in 1931 by the British Prime Minister to Dr. 
Weizmann, again giving paramountcy to the goals of Zionism rather than “equal weight "to the 
rights of the people of Palestine. Stating that the letter was meant to meet certain criticisms put 
forward by the Jewish Agency', the letter reasserted that the undertaking of the Mandate is an 
undertaking to the Jewish people and not only to the Jewish population of Palestine”. 8 
The "MacDonald letter made clear that Palestine would be governed in accordance with the 
Churchill policy of 1922, and that the restrictions suggested by Lord Passfield on Jewish 
immigration and land transfers would not be applied. 


Dr. Weizmann's words on these developments are of interest: 


“The Passffeld White Paper may be regarded as the most concerted effort - 
until the White Paper of 1939 - on the partofa British Government to retract the 
promijise made to the Jewish people in the Balfour Decljaration. That attack too, 
Was SUCcess 机 沙 repulsedl. 


“… On February 13, 1931, there was an ofjicial reversal of poljicy. It did not take the 
form of a retraction of the White Paper - that would have meant aloss of face - 
but of a letter addressed to me by the Prime Minister readin the House of 
Commons angd printed jn Hansard. 1 considered that the jetter rectifjed the 
Situation - the form was unimportant - and 1soindicated to the Prime Minister 


This sudden reversal of British policy coming as it did after Palestinian hopes for fair play had 


wasto be bitterly attacked in the Zionist Congress of that year foraccepting a 
lettern place of another White Paper But whether1 was rightornotin my 
acceptance maybejudgedbya simple fc 站 was Under MacDonald's /etter to 
me that the change came aboutin the Governments attitude, and in the attitude 
of the Palestine administratiom Which enabljed us to make the magnificent gains 
of the ensuing years. 中 was Under MacDonald's Jetter that Jewish immijigration 
into Palestine was permitted to reach figures Jike 40.000 for 1934 and 62.000 for 
1935, figures undreamed of in 1930”83/ 


been raised by the Passfield White Paper did little to improve the deteriorating Situation in 


Palestine. 


The start of the notorious Nazi persecution of Jews in Europe brought repercussions to Palestine 
which were to exacerbate the mounting tensions. While the majority of European Jews fleeing the 


Naziterror chose the United States and Britain, large numbers sought refuge in Palestine. 


Immigration thus sharply increased, as shown by the following figures: 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


Compared to the 100,000 in the 1920s, Palestine received about 232,000 legal immigrants in the 
1930s. The Jewish population in 1939 numbered over 445,000 out of a total of about 1,500,000 -- 


Immigration into Palestine 1930-1939 84 


4944 
4075 
9 553 
30 327 
42 359 
61 854 
29 727 
10 536 
12 868 


16 405 


nearly 30 per cent compared to the less than 10 per cent 20 years before. Similarly, by the end of 
1939, Jewish holdings of land had risen to almost 1.5 million dunums compared to the 650,000, of 
the total area of 26 million dunums, held at the start of the Mandate. 


Between 1930 and 1936, the British Administration tried to initiate measures, Such as the 
establishment of elected municipal councils, and later a legislative council (with a large majority of 
appointed members) in an attempt to reduce political friction. These measures were ineffective. 
The drive of political zionism to establish a settler State in Palestine was met by violent resistance 
from the Palestinians, and this situation simmered until it boiled over in 1936. 


VI. Mandated Palestine - Palestinian Resistance 


The Start of Palestinian Resistance 


Throughout the period of the mandate, Palestinian resentment against the denial of their inherent 
right of national self-determination, and against the colonization of their land by non-Palestinians， 
manifested itself in a series of outbreaks of violence which, becoming virtually endemic in 
Palestinian politics mounted in intensity as the mandate prolonged. The British Government 
regularly appointed a Commission of Inquiry to investigate the "disturbances” and to present 
recommendations. But as long as the inherently conflicting lines of policy in the mandate were 
implemented, violence and resistance continued. 


on 2 November 1918, non-violent protests marked the first anniversary of the Balfour Declaration. 
As early as April 1920, while Palestine was still under military government anti-Jewish riots broke 
out just as the San Remo Conference was finalizing the allocation of the Palestine Mandate to 
Great Britain. The report of the military commission of inquiry was not published at the time, but 
was referred to in the report of the Royal Commission in 1937. The underlying causes of the riots 
were cited as: 


“The Arabs disappointment at the non-fulfilment of the promises of independence which they 
believed to have been given them in the War 


“The Arabs' belief that the Balfour Declaration implied a denial of the right of self-determination 
and their fear that the establishment of a national home would mean a great increase of Jewish 


immigration and would lead to their economic and political subjection to the Jews.”85/ 


Within ayear of Palestine's coming under civil administration, riots again broke out in May 1921， 
spreading from a clash between Jewish factions. There were 95 dead and 220 injured. A formal 
inquiry commission, headed by Sir Thomas Haycraft, Chief Justice of Palestine, found: 


“The fundamental cause of the Jaffa riots and the subsequent acts of violence 
Was a feeling among the Arabs of djiscontent wiih, and hostility to, the Jews, due 


to pojithcaljl and economic causes, and connected with Jewish immigratiom and 
With their conception of Zionist poljicy as derived from Jewish exponents. 


“The jimmediate cause of the Jaffa riots on the Tst May was an Unauthorized 
demonstration of Bolshevik Jews, followed byits clash with an authorized 
demonstration of the Jewish Labour Party. 


“The racial stnfe was begun by Arabs and rapidly developed into a conHhct of 
great violence betWween Arabs and Jews, in which the Arab majority who were 
generally the aggressors, inficted most of the casualties. 


“The outbreak was not premeditated or expected' nor Was either sjide prepared for 
此 butthe state of popular feeljing made a confjict jikely to occur on any 


provocation by any Jews …“86 


The Revolt of 1929 


The "Churchill Memorandum” reaffirmed the national home" policy and Palestinian resentment 
again broke out into violence in August 1929, sparked by a dispute over the Wailing Wall in 
Jerusalem. The clashes between Palestinians and Jews left 220 dead and 520 injured on both 
sides, and British reinforcements, including aircraft, naval vessels and armoured cars, had to be 
called in from outside Palestine before the situation was brought under control. 


A special Commission, headed by Sir Walter Shaw, a retired Chief Justice of the Straits 
Settlements, investigated this outbreak. The Shaw Commission observed: 


njess than 70 years three serious attacks have been made by Arabs on Jews. 
For 80 years before the 1rstofthese attacks there is no recorded instance of any 
Similarincidents. Itis obvious then that the relations between the two races 
during the past decade must have differed in some material respect from those 
Which previousjy obtained. Of this we found ample evidence. The reports of the 
Miiftary Court and of the /ocalj Commission which, in 1920 and in 7921 
respectively enguired into the disturbances of those years, drew attention to the 
changein the attitude of the Arab population towards the Jews in Palestine. This 
Was borne out by the evidence tendered during our inguiry when representatives 
of allparties told us that before the War the Jews and Arabs Jived side by siae 六 
notin amity atjeast with tolerance' aguajity which to-dqay is almost unknown 站 


Palestine” 87 


The Commission's findings on the causes of the violence: 


“Ifthere was in Palestine in Augustlast a widespread feeling of resentment 
amongst the Arabs at the failure of His Majesty's Government to grant them some 
measure of self government iis atjeastprobable that this resentment would 
Show itself against the Jews, Whose presence in Palestine would be regarded by 
the Arabs as the obstacle to the 世 克 ment of their aspirations” 


“That such a feeljing existed among the /eaders of the Arabs and the offjicial and 
educated classes there can be no guestion .… 


“The Arab people of Palestine are today united in their demand for 
representative government This unity of purpose may weaken but itis Jiable to be 
revivedn jiforce by anyjarge jiSsues which involve racialinterests. Itis OUr 
beliefthat a feeljing of resentment among the Arab people of Palestine 
conseqguent upon their disappointment at the continued failure to obtain any 
measure of selF government.… Was a contributory cause to the recent outbreakK 
andis a factor which cannot be jgnored in the consideration of the steps to be 


taken to avojd such outbreaks 站 the Future”88 


The Shaw Commission s reportr was amajor factor in the issue of the Passfield White Paper 
towards redressing these grievances, but it proved abortive, and the people of Palestine were soon 
to resort to violence again. 


The riots of 1933 


In 1933, the Nazis took power in Germany, and their imminent infamous persecution of Jewry 
brought an exodus of Jews from Germany and other European countries. Large numbers came to 
Palestine, exciting the already simmering resentment again into violence. No formal commission 
was appointed to inquire into this new outbreak in 1933, which was Surveyed in the Peel Report of 
1937. 


Examining the effects of the sudden increase in immigration, the report comments: 


“The Arab reaction to this sudden and stniking development was quite natural Al 
that the Arab /eaders had feitin 7929 theynow feitmore bitterly…the greater the 
Jewish infow the greater the obstacle to their attainment of national 
independence. And now, for the frrsttime, a worse fate seemed to threaten them 
than the withholjding of their freedom and the continuance of Mandatory rule. 
Hitherto with the high rate of naturalincrease among the Arabs, ithas seemed 
impossible that the Jews could become amajority in Palestine within measurable 
time. But what ithe new food of immigration were to rise st higher? That 


guUestion gave avery different colour to the idea of selfFgovernmentin Palestine 
as Arab nationalists had hitherto conceived 站 中 opened up the intolerable 
prospect of a Jewish State - of Palestinian Arabs being ruled by Jews. Jtis not 
Surprising', therefore' to fjpnd.the old antagonism growing hotter and hotter t 天 


bursts again into Hames. "8? 


Clashes erupted mainly in Jerusalem and Jaffa, with considerable casualties, although not as 


heavy as those of 1929. The report continues: 


“So one more page of the history of Palestine under the Mandate had been written 
站 blood. And there was one feature of this /ast outbreak of Arab violence which 
Was as Unprecedented as 让 LiwWas significant In 1920 7921 and 1929 the Arabs 
had attacked the Jews. In 7933 they attacked the Government The idea that the 
British authorities in London or Jerusalem were trying to holjd the balance even 
between Arab and Jews was now openly scouted. They were ajlies of the Jews ,区 
Was Sajd, and the enemijies of the Arabs. The Mandate was merely a cynical device 
for promotng British 7mperiaism' underamaskof human consideration for the 


Jews .… 


was thus becoming clear that the crux of the Situation in Palestine was not 


growing less formidable with the passing of time. On the contrary the /onger the 


Mandate operated', the stronger and more bitterArab antagonism to iLibecame“20 


This Palestinian antagonism and resistance to the Mandate from then on gathered strength. By 
1933, the various Palestinian political parties and groupings had united to form an Arab Executive 
committee, and showed more inclination to co-operate with the British authorities. At this stage 
the Jews, stillin a minority despite massive immigration were the party to feel apprehension over 
representative government and a new move in 1936 to set up a legislative council was defeated in 


Parliament after the Zionist Congress had: 


“.. eXpressed its categorical rejection of the scheme.… as contrary to the spirt of 


the Mandate“ 91 


The Palestinian rebellion against the British Mandate 


In 1936, the Palestinian resistance to foreign rule and to foreign colonization broke out into a major 
rebellion that lasted virtually until the outbreak of the Second World War. Palestinian demands for 


independence drew impetus from the Simultaneous nationalist agitations in Egypt and Syria which 


had forced Great Britain and France to open treaty negotiations with those two Arab countries 
neighbouring Palestine. 


In April 1936, what started as minor Arab-Jewish clashes quickly flared into a widespread revolt. A 
new union of Palestinian political parties was formed, the Arab Higher Committee, headed by the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, Al Hajj Amin al-Husseini. The Committee called for a general strike to Support 
the demand for national government. Despite Strong Palestinian resistance to Jewish immigrationm， 
the British Government issued permits for several thousand new immigrants, offering further 
provocation to Palestinian nationalists. An unprecedented feature of this nationalist movement 
was the open identification with it by senior Arab officials of the Palestine administration who 
protested to the High Commissioner that Palestinians had been forced to violence because of loss 
of faith in British pledges and alarm at the extent to which Britain was susceptible to Zionist 


preSSure. 


As the strike prolonged, violence increased. There were attacks on British troops and police posts 
as well as on Jewish settlements, sabotage of roads, railways, pipelines and so on. The British 
administration imposed curfews, called in troop reinforcements from Britain, Egypt and Malta, and 
resorted to mass arrests, collective fines, and internments in concentration camps and other 
emergency measures. Large parts of the Arab quarter in the town of Jaffa were demolished by the 
authorities on the grounds of urban improvement -in the midst of the revolt - but order could not 
be restored. 


During earlier Palestinian Arab uprisings, Jewish settlers often had restrained retaliation under the 
doctrine of the Havlaga, or restraint. But now, not unexpectedly, there were Jewish reprisals. The 
principal vehicle was the Haganah, a covert paramilitary force formed early in the mandate years 
(and which was to play aleading role in later events in Palestine). The Jewish settlers also 
benefited from 2,800 of their number being enrolled in the police forces as supernumeraries. 


The failure of the Palestine authorities to suppress the revolt by military means led to political 
measures. The British Government announced the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate the causes of the “disturbances ”and turned to the rulers of other Arab States for the 
mediation that eventually led to the calling off of the strike in October 1936. The official count of 
casualties was 275 dead and 1,112 wounded, but the Royal Commission's estimate was 1,000 


deaths. 92 


The end of the strike was to prove a lullin the rebellion. The issue of the Royal Commission's 
report brought an almost immediate renewal of violence, starting with the assassination of a 
British District Commissioner. Although it was not conclusively established that the assassins 
were Arab, the High Commissioner declared the Arab Higher Committee proscribed, arresting its 
prominent leaders and deporting them to the Seychelles lslands, while the Mufti of Jerusalem was 
able to escape to Lebanon, from where he continued to direct the rebellion. 


Military courts were established, awarding 58 death sentences by the end of 1938, apart from 


numerous life imprisonments. 93/ To interdict Support forthe guerrillas, a barbed-wire fence， 
called the “Teggert line" was set up along portions of the Syrian, Transjordanian and Lebanese 
borders. 


“Throughout 1937 British armed forces n Palestine had amounted to no more 
than two infantry brigades. In July 1938 two additionajinfantry battaljions two 
SquUadrons of the RoyalAir Force' an armoured car and cavalry un 六 and a battle 
cruiser were endeavouhring to Suppress terrorism which since Ap 册 had become 
open rebejlion. By the end of October there were in the country eighteen infantry 
battajions, two cavalry regiments, a battery of hpowitzers, and armoured car units， 
oratotalof18.000to 20000 troops whie some 2930 additional Brtish pojice 
Were recruited during the year Avirtual miiiary reoccupation of the country 
proved necessary to dealj with the expljosion of bombs and /and mines, the murder 
and smipings Which were almost dajily occurrences. Heavy mihitary concentrations 
alone preserved a sembljance of order in the northern and central parts of the 
country While the Jerusalem and southern districts were entirely out of hand .… 
Themain minary campaign culminated during the Hjrst weeks of October when 
troops peacefu 必 occupied the old city -= orArab guarter - of Jerusalem. This 
operatiom Which might have been dangerous owWing to the narrow streets Was 
accomplished without serious /oss, and bythe end of thatmonth all Palestine was 


Under miitary control .… 


“The nature and extent of the Arab rebellion of 1938 can be gauged not onjy from 
the fgures given above of British armed forces in the country but also from the 
fact that casualtiies during the year reached a total of 3717 as against 246 站 


1937 .94 


As in the first phase of the rebellion, the Jewish side also conducted its own retaliations and 
reprisals. In addition to the Haganah, another organization, the Irgun Tzeva'i Leumi was active, as 
were “Special night squads trained by Major Orde Wingate, a serving British officer. According to 
Christopher Sykes，the SNS gradually became what Wingate Secretly intended, the beginnings of a 
Jewish army”. 95 

By 1939, the large-scale military operations by the British Government against the Palestinian 
nationalist guerrillas were showing Success. Meanwhile, Palestinian grievances were at last being 
heard in London at a conference attended by other Arab States. As war approached, Britain again 
turned to these friendly Arab States to intercede in Palestine, and the rebellion was ended after 
three and a half years. 


The rebellion of 1936-1939 culminated 15 years of Palestinian resistance to the Mandate, and was 


to bring far-reaching consedquences in Palestine. lt left no doubt that the Palestinians would not 


acquiesce in the loss of their country under the Balfour Declaration and disproved the Churchill 
policy's insistence that the "dual obligations” undertaken could be reconciled and would not 
disturb the peace in Palestine. The response of the British Government had been to propose, in 
place of the independence pledged two decades earlier a plan to partition Palestine. 


VIl. Mandated Palestine: The Partition Plans 


The Peel Commission Report 


The Royal Commission to inquire into the "disturbances"” was headed by a former Secretary of 
State for India, Lord Robert Peel, and presented a 400-page report, a document of major 
importance in any examination of the Palestine problem. While defending the British Government s 
record in Palestine and standing by the Balfour Declaration, it recognized the force and justice of 
the demands by the Palestinian people for independence. It acknowledged that, contrary to the 
previous official positiom, Palestinian resistance to the Mandate had shown that the “dual 
obligations” were not reconcilable. Faced with this dilemma it recommended, in Solomonian 
fashion, the partition of Palestine. 


Because of its importance as a majorturning point after the Balfour Declaration, in British policy in 
Palestine, the Royal Commission's report is quoted below at some length. 


commenting on the assumption that the “dual obligations” were reconcilable: 


tmusthave been obvious from the outset that a very awkward situation Would 
arise ifthat basic assumption shouljd prove false. 由 would evidently make the 
operation of the Mandate at every point more difficult and ii would greatly 
compljicate the guestion of its termination. To foster Jewish immigration n the 
hope thatitmight utimately /ead to the creation of a Jewish majority and the 
establjishment of a Jewish State with the consent oratleastthe acquiescence of 
the Arabs was one thing. l was guite another thing to contemplate, however 
remotely the forcible conversion of Palestine into a JewWish State against the Wij 
of the Arabs. Forthat would clearjy violate the spirt and intention of the 
Mandates System. 儿 would mean that nationalj selfdetermination had been 
Withheld when the Arabs wereamaijornty in Palestine and only conceded when the 
Jews wereamajonity. 上 would mean that the Arabs had been denied the 
opportunity of standing by themselves' that they had,infact afteranintervalj of 


conflict been bartered about fom Turkish sovereignty to Jewish soverejgnty. 26 


“…. the crux Was plain enough to Arab eyes. 必 was the Baljfour Declaration and its 
embodimentin the dra 万 Mandate and nothing else which seemingjy prevented 
theirattaining a Similarmeasure of independence to that which other Arab 


communities aljready enjoyed. And their reaction to this crux Was 1/ogical They 


repudiated the Balfour Declaration. They protested againstits implementation 丫 
the draft Mandate. The people of Palestine "they Said cannot accept the creation 
of anational home forthe Jewish people in Palestine. And they refused to co- 
operate in any form of government otherthan anational government responsible 


to the Palestinian people. 97 


“… Nowhere, as iihappened was the Spintofnationaljism more acute after the 
Warthanin this area of the Near and Middle East jnallofits constituent 


territories, except Transjordanm, there were serious disturbances and in alj of them， 


except Palestine' there was a marked advance towards selfgovernment “28 


On the rebellion: 


“One other feature of the "disturbances' of last year had likewise appeared before. It has been 
pointed out that the outbreak of 1933 was not only or even mainly, an attack on the Jews, but an 
attack on the Palestine Government. In 1936 this was Still clearer. Jewish lives were taken and 
Jewish property destroyed; but the outbreak was chiefly and directly aimed at the Government. The 
word "disturbances gives a misleading impression of what happened. It was an open rebellion of 
the Palestinian Arabs, assisted by fellow-Arabs from other countries, against British Mandatory 


rule.”99 


On its CausesS: 


“After examining this and other evidence and studying the course of events 丫 
Paljestine Since the War we have no doubt as to what were the underying causes 


of the disturbances' of last year. Jhey were: 
“ 们 The desire ofthe Arabs fornationalj independence. 
“人 扔 Theirhatred and fear of the establiishment of the Jewish National Home. 


"We make the following comments on these two causes: 
“ 们 They were the same underlying causes as those which brought about the 
dijsturbances of 1920 1921, 1929 and 1933. 


“人 扔 They were, and always have beenm, inextricabjy /inked together The Bajfour 
Decljaration and the Mandate Under which 站 was to be implemented involjved the 
denial of nationalindependence at the outset The subsequent growth of the 
national home created a practical obstacle, and the onljy serious one', to the 
Concession /aterof national independence. 上 Was believed that its further growth 
mijight mean the poljitical as wejl as economic Subjection of the Arabs to the Jews, 


So that 扩 Ultimately the Mandate should terminate and Palestine become 
independent 让 Would notbe anationalindependence in the Arab sense but se 矿 
government by a Jewish majority. 


“( 半 Phey were the onjy Underying' causes. Al the other factors were 


complementary or Subsidiary aggravating the two causes or helping to determine 


thetime at which the disturbances broke out "700 


Onthe new Arab hostility towards the Jews: 


“tis indeed one of the most unhappy aspects of the present Situation - this 
opening of a breach between Jewry and the Arab world. We believe that not 丫 
Palestine onjy butin allthe Middle East the Arabs might prof From the capital 
and enterprise Which the Jews are ready enough to provide' and we beljieve that in 
ordinary circumstances the various Arab Governments would be ready enough on 
their side to permit a measure of Jewish immigration under their own conditions 
and control But the creation of the national home has been neither conditioned 
norcontrolledby theArabs of Palestine. 中 has been establjished directly against 
their w 计 And that hard fact has had its natural reaction on Arab minds elsewhere. 
The Jews were 刀 j entitled to enter the door forced open for them into Palestine. 
They didiwith the sanction and encouragement of the League of Nations and the 
United States of America. But by doing itthey have closed the other doors of the 


Arab World against them. And in certain circumstances this antagonism might 


become dangerously aggressive. “7T07 


Onthe Arab-Jewish relationship: 


“An jirrepressible conHjict has arisen between two national communities within the 
narrow bounds of one Small country About 1.000.000 Arabs arein Stnife, open or 
latent with some 400.000 Jews. Jphere is no common ground between them. The 
Arab community is predominantly Asianin character the Jewish community 
predominantly European. They differin religion and in language. Their cultural and 
Socialjife, their ways of thought and conduct are as incompatible as their 


nationalaspirations. These last are the greatest bar to peace.”102 


On Palestinian demands for independence: 


“… When at last they came before us, headed by the Mu 而 of Jerusalem, the 7rst 
Words of the prepared statement he made to Us Were these: The Arab cause 站 
Paljestine is one which aims at nationalindependence. In its essence 上 idoes not 
differ from simiiarmovements amongst the Arabs nm all otherArab territorires.… 
And at the close of his statement he stated that the frst cause of the 
disturbances was the fact thatthe Arabs in Palestine were deprived of their 
natural and poljiticalrights'; and he summed up the Arab demands as (T) the 
abandonment of the experiment of the Jewish national home' (2) the immediate 
and complete stoppage of Jewish immigration' (3) the immediate and complete 
prohibition ofthe sale of Arab /and to Jews' and (4) the solution of the Palestine 
problem on the same basis as that on Which were solved the problems in 1raqg， 
Syria and the Lebanonm namely by the termination ofthe Mandate and by the 
conclusion of a treaty between Great Britain and Palestine by virtue of which a 
national and independent governmentin constitutional form wij be estabjished 


“Thus itis clear that the standpoint of the Arab /eaders has not shifted by an inch 
from that which they adopted when 有 st they understood the jimpliications of the 
Balfour Declaration. The events of 17 years have onjy served to stiffen and 
embitter their resistance and', as they argue', to Strengthen their case. And the core 
of their case, 让 must be stressed again is poljitcal 


“… Noris the confHctinits essence an interracial confjct arising from any oljd 
instinctive antipathy of Arabs towards Jews. There was jittle or no Hriction as we 
have Seenm, between Arab and Jewsin the restof theArab world untij the strfe hn 
Paljestine engendered 站 And there has been precisely the same pojiticalj trouble 阁 
1raqg, Syria and Egypt - agijtation rebejlion and bjoodshed - where there are no 
mational homes. Quite obviousjy then, the problem of Palestine js pojitical. 1tis， 
as elsewhere, the problem of insurgent nationaljlism. The onjy difference is that hn 
Paljestine Arab nationajism is inextricabjy interwoven with antagonism to the 
Jews. And the reasons for that itis worth repeating are equally obvious. jn the 
first place, the estabjishment of the national home involved at the outset a bljanK 
negation of the rights impljiedin the principle of nationalj selfFgovernment 
Secondly isoon proved to be not merely an obstacle to the development of 
national selfgovernment but apparentjy the only serious obstacle. Thirdly as the 
home has grown, the fearhas grown wiihjtthat 站 and when sel 太 government isS 
conceded itmaynot be national in the Arab sense, but government by a Jewish 
majority. Thatis why itis difficultto be an Arab patriot and not to hate the Jews. 


“The story of the last 17 years is proof that this Arab nationalism with its an 夏 
Jewish spearhead is not anew ortransientphenomenon. 上 li was there at the 
beginning'its strength and range have steadijy increased' and it seems evident to 


Us from what we saw and heard thatiLhas notyetreached its climax.” 703 


Before making its recommendations, the Royal Commission recapitulated the political Situation in 
Palestine in a chapter entitled "The Force of Circumstance , recognizing that the terms of the 
Mandate, with its inclusion of the Balfour Declaration, could only be implemented by force; and 
with no assurance of SuccessS: 


“The moral objections to maintaining a system of government by constant 
repression are selfevident Nor is there any need to emphasize the undesirabje 
reactions of such a course of policy on opinion outside Palestine. 


“And the worst of itis that such a pojicy /eads nowhere. However vigorousjy and 
Consistently maintainegd 由 Winot solve the probjlem. 下 Winot allay 下 Wi 

exacerbate the guarrel between the Arabs and the Jews. The establjishment of a 
Single selfgoverning Palestine wii remain just as impracticable as itis now. tiS 
not easy to pursue the dark path of repression Without seeing dayljight at the end 


OF 让 LT04 


The Royal Commission then made its recommendations: 


“Manifestly the problem cannot be solved by giving either the Arabs or the Jews 
all they Want The answer to the guestion Which of them in the end wi/ govern 
Paljestine2 must surely be meither .… 


”Partition seems to offer at /leasta chance of Ultimate peace. We can see none 


im any other plan.”705 


This public recognition that the irreconcilable terms of the Mandate had made it unworkable 
Signalled its imminent end. The radical recommendation of partition was accepted by the British 
Government in a White Paper in July 1937: 


nspite of many discouraging experiences during the past seventeen years, His 
Majestys Government have based their pojicy on this expectationm and have taken 
every opportunity of encouraging co-operation between Arabs and Jews. In the 
jight of experience and of the arguments adduced by the Commissionm, they are 
driven to the conclusion that there js an jirreconcijlable conjict between the 
aspirations of Arabs and Jews in Palestine, that these aspirations cannot be 
Satisffed under the terms of the present Mandate, and that a Scheme of partition 
on the general jines recommended by the Commission represents the best and 
most hopefulj solution of the deadlock .… 


nsupporting a solution of the Palestine problem by means of partitionm His 
Majesty's Government are much impressed by the advantages which itoffers 
both to the Arabs and the Jews. Jphe Arabs would obitain teir national 
independence, and thus be enabled to co-operate on an equal footing with the 
Arabs of neighbouring countries in the cause of Arab unity and progress. They 
Would be fjinally delvered from ajl fear of Jewish domination … On the other handl 
partition Would secure the establjishment of the Jewish national home and relieve 


itLfrom any possibility ofits being subjectin the future to Arab rule. 中 would 


convert the Jewish national home into a Jewish State ”106 


Partition was unacceptable to the Palestinians, whose struggle for self-determination had brought 
the British Government to admit the unworkability of the Mandate. The rebellion flared up again, 
lasting until 1939. The Arab Higher Committee formally reasserted the right of Palestinians to full 
independence in the whole of Palestine, and the replacement of the Mandate by a treaty between 


Great Britain and an independent Palestine. 


The Royal Commission's report was the subject of intense debate at the twentieth Zionist 
Congress in Zurich in August 1937. Dr. Weizmann urged acceptance of the partition plan (with 
fundamental modifications) since the world was now viewing the problem in terms of a Jewish 
State. However the Congress apparently did not considerthat the time had come to accept a 
Jewish State in only part of Palestine. It was too early - the Ultimate aim was to establish the 
Jewish State in all of Palestine, and at this point the numbers of immigrants were too small and, in 
Zionist eyes, the mission of the Mandate was unfulfilled. The Congress declared that 计 : 


“.. rejects the assertion of the Palestine Royal Commission that the Mandate has 
proved Unworkable, and demands its fulIjment The Congress directs the 
Executive to resist anyinfringement of the rights of the Jewish people 
internationajly guaranteed by the Baljfour Decljaration and the Mandate. 


“The Congress declares that the scheme of partition put forward by the Royal 
Commission js Unacceptable. 


“The Congress empowers the Executive to enter into negotiations with a view to 


ascertaining the precise terms of His Majesty's Govermmment forthe proposed 


estabjishment of a Jewish State.” 7107 


The Royal Commission's partition plan (which, the Commission emphasized, was not a final or 
definitive proposal) allotted roughly the northern quarter of Palestine and the major part of the 
western coastal plain to the Jewish state, about a third of the country's area. Jerusalem， 
Bethlehem and Nazareth, with a corridor to the sea at Jaffa, would continue under a British 


Mandate (map at annex VI). 


The British Government then dispatched another technical” commission, known as the 
“Woodhead Commissionm to examine the practicability of partition. This Commission, which held 
its inquiries in Palestine from April to August 1938, concluded that the Royal Commission's plan 
was Unworkable since almost half of the population of the proposed Jewish State would be 
Palestinian Arab, and raise the danger of mass population transfers. The Commission proposed 
two other plans. One amended the Royal Commission's plan by placing Galilee under mandate 
instead of allotting it to the Jewish State (annex VII). The other proposed that virtually the 
Southern half of Palestine, the Jerusalem enclave, and a large area in the north remain under 
mandate, the Jewish State oOccupying the coastal plain north of Jaffa, with the Arab state being 
allotted the remainder of the territory (annex |X). 


The Commission itself expressed reservations over the viability of any partition Scheme, and with 
the resurgence of the Palestinian rebellion, the British Government abandoned the idea of 


partitioning Palestine, announcing in a new statement of policy that: 


“fuUrther examination has shown that the poljitical administrative and financial 
difficulties involvedin the proposalj to create independent Arab and Jewish states 
inside Paljestine are so great that this solution of the problem is impracticable.… 
108 


The London Conference, 1939 


To discuss alternatives, a round-table conference in London was held to which the British 
Government invited representatives of Palestinians (excluding those held responsible for violence)， 
Jews (who could select whichever representatives they wished) and Arab States. If the Conference 
could not produce an agreement, the British Government announced, it would decide and 


implement its own policy. 


The London Conference turned out to be parallel but separate Anglo-Arab and Anglo-Jewish 
conferences in February-March 1939, since the Arabs refused to formally recognize the Jewish 
Agency. Allthe independent Arab States participated: Egypt Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan and 
the Yemen. It was for this conference, which reached to the roots of the Palestine issue, that the 
British Government made public the Husain-McMahon correspondence, which was examined by 
the Anglo-Arab Committee. 


The Arabs were determined to secure the inherent right of the Palestinians to their independence， 
which had been pledged 20 years earlier and for which the Palestinians had risen up in arms. The 
Jews, backed by the Balfour Declaration and its incorporation in the Mandate, were determined to 
achieve a Jewish State, particularly at a time when Nazi persecution of Jewry in Europe was 


inflicting its notorious excesses and his people were facing what Dr. Weizmann described as "this， 
the blackest hour of Jewish history”… Although meetings between all three sides took place 
towards the end of the London Conference, British proposals for an agreement were first rejected 
by the Jewish side and, after revision to partially meet the Jewish objections, by both sides. 


The “MacDonald White Paper 


The end of this attempt to reach an agreement left the British Government facing the Situation 
which its policies of two decades had created in Palestine, and now it presented its unilateral 
policy. Anew White Paper was issued in May 1939, disclaiming any intention to create a Jewish 
State, rejecting Arab demands that Palestine become independent as an Arab State, and 
envisaging the termination of the mandate by 1949 with independence for Palestine in which both 
Palestinians and Jews would share in government. Immigration would end, after the admission of 
75,000 new immigrants over the first five years. The Government would strictly regulate transfer of 
land. 


Important excerpts from this last major British policy statement on Palestine before the Second 
World War deserve note: 


“… His Majesty's Government do not read either the Statement of Policy of 1922 
orthe letterof 1931 as implying that the Mandate reqguires them, forajlbime and 
站 all circumstances to facilitate the immigration of Jews into Palestine Subject 
onjy to consideration of the country's economic absorptive capacity Nor do they 
jnd anythingin the Mandate or in subsequent Statements of Pojicy to support the 
View that the estabjiishment of a Jewish national homein Palestine cannot be 
effected unless immijigration is allowed to continue indefinitejy. JFimmijigration has 
an adverse effect on the economic position in the country 站 should clearly be 
restricted' and', equally 站 ithas a seriously damaging effect on the pojitical 
position in the country thatis a factor that should not be jgnored .… iticannot be 
denied that fear of indefinite Jewish immijigration is widespread amongst the Arab 
population and that this fear has made possible disturbances which have given a 
Serious Setback to economic progress, depleted the Palestine exchequehr 
rendered jife and property insecure, and produced a bitterness between the Arab 
and Jewish populations which is depljorablje between citizens of the same 
Country. Ifin these circumstances immigration is continued up to the economic 
absorptive capacity of the country regardless of all other considerations, a fatal 
enmjity between the two peoples wj be perpetuated, and the situation in Palestine 
may become a permanent source of friction amongst all peoples m the Near and 
Middle East .… 


“… His Majestys Government are convinced that in the interests of the peace and 
Welj-being of the wholje people of Palestine, a clear definition of policy and 


objectives js essentiah The proposal of participation recommended by the Royal 
Commission would have afforded such clarity but the establjishment of se 
Supporting independent Arab and Jewish States within Palestine has been found 
to be impracticablje. 1lhas therefore been necessary for His MajestyS 
Government to devise an alternative pojicy Which w 放 consistenty with tbeir 
obljigations to Arabs and Jews, meet the needs of the Situation 六 Palestine .… 


“… 上 thas been urged that the expression anational home forthe Jewish people- 
offered a prospect that Palestine mijight in due course become a Jewish State or 
Commonwealtih. His Majesty's Govermnment do not wish to contest the view Which 
has been expressed by the Royalj Comrmission, that the Zionist leaders at the tme 
of the issue of the Baljfour Declaration recognized that an Ultimate Jewish State 
Was not precluded by the terms of the Decljaration. Bu with the Royal 
Commissiom His Majesty's Government believe that the framers of the Mandate 
站 Which the Balfour Declaration was embodied could not have intended that 
Palestine should be converted into a Jewish State againstthe will of the Arab 
population of the country .… 


“and His Majesty's Government therefore now declare Unequivocally that itiS 
notpartof theirpoljicy that Palestine should become a Jewish State. They would 
indeed regard itas contrary to their objigations to the Arabs Under the Mandate, 
as Well as to the assurances Which have been given to the Arab people in the past 


that the Arab population of Palestine shouljd be made the subjects of a Jewish 
“709 


State against their wj/ .… 
“The objective of His Majesty's Government is the estabjiishment within 70 
years of an independent Palestine State 门 … treaty relations with the United 
Kingdom. 


“….theindependent State should be onein which Arabs and Jews share 站 
governmentin such a way as to ensure that the essentiajinterests of each 


community are safeguarded .7109 


After two decades of Mandatory rule and colonization from abroad, the inherent rights of the 
Palestinians finally had been acknowledged. But the independence now being pledged was to a 
country where population and land patterns had been so transformed while it had been a territory 
under a League of Nations mandate, that the road to independence was full of pits and 
obstructions. Forthe Zionist movement the White Paper was a Severe Setback to their plans, and a 
new strategy was to be devised outside the framework of the Mandate of the League of Nations 
which, in any event was nearing its end. 


VIll. Palestine and the League of Nations 


The international sanction for Great Britain to implement the Balfour Declaration s policy in 
Palestine had formally derived from the League of Nations, which conferred the legaltitle, and in 
whose name the Mandatory Power had governed. The question of where the ultimate Sovereignty 
of a Mandated Territory lay has been the subject of varying interpretations, which need not be 
examined in this study. Several authorities, basing their views on the wording of Article 22 of the 
Covenant and stressing that the League was founded on the principle of non-annexation of 
territories and that the mandates prohibited the alienation of territory (article 5 of the Palestine 
Mandate)j, have ruled that sovereignty rested with the people of a Mandated Territory, albeit in 
Suspense since they could not exercise it. One representative view may be quoted: 


“The drafters of the Treaty of Versailles, bearing in mind above all the right of peoples to self- 
determination, formally declared that Mandated Territories were not to be annexed by any Powen， 
be it the community of States known as the League of Nations that was based at Geneva or any 
individual State. To all intents and purposes, these Territories belong to the indigenous inhabitants 
and communities, which the League has set out to defend and on whose behalf it acts as a kind of 


family counci". 110/ 


The view taken by the International Court of Justice in the question of the status of South-West 
Africa is that Sovereignty was not transferred to the Mandatory Power: 


“The terms of this Mandate, as well as the provisions of Article 22 of the 
Covenant and the principles embodied therein, show that the creation of this new 
intemmationalinstitution fthe Mandatej did not involve any cession of territory or 
transfer of soverejgnty to the Union of South Africa. The Union Government Was 
to exercise an international function of administration on behalf of the League， 
With the object of promoting the welhrbeing and development of the inhabitants” 
177/ 


According to Professor Quincy Wright: 


“Communities Under AMandates doubtiless approach very close to Soverejgnty” 
172/ 


Since Palestine as an “A" Mandate whose sovereignty could not be alienated either by the 
Mandatory Power or by the League, it is of interest to glance briefly at the supervisory 
responsibility of the League of Nations, as exercised through the Permanent Mandates 
Commission (PMC), during the life of the Palestine Mandate. 


In a report to the League Assembly the Council noted: 


“Witih regard to the responsibjility ofthe League for securing the observance of the 
terms of the Mandates, the Councihinterprets its duties in this connection im the 


Widest manner 


“Nevertheless the League will obviousjy have to display extreme prudence' So that 
the exercise of its rights of control shouljd notin any Way increase the difficuljties 


ofthetaskundertaken by the Mandatory Powers”T7T3/ 


In practice this meant that the PMC required annual reports from the Mandatory Power and offered 
comment on policies and developments in the mandated territory. Only when there was a major 
outbreak of violence, as in 1929 or in 1936, did the PMC exercise the functions in any wider 


manner. 


In its very first meeting after the Palestine mandate came into effect in 1923, the PMC noted its Sui 
generis nature and recorded its concern over its inherent contradictions, observing: 


“Whereas all the other mandates the appljication of which itLhas hitherto examined 
Were onjy intended to give effect to the general principles laid down in Article 22 
of the Covenant the Palestine Mandate js of a more complex nature. As is 
exXpressjy statedin the preamble of the Mandate, and as ijS clearly shown by 
Several of the clauses of this document the Counci in drawing up its terms， 
desired whiie gjiving effect to the provisions of Article 22 of the Covenant to carry 
out also the plan of estabjishing in Palestine a national home for the Jewish 
people, as statedin the historic Declaration of 2 November 1917 with which Lord 
Baljfours name is associated - a Decljaration Which the PrincipalAjied Powers 
adopted. According to the fundamental principle of Article 22 of the Covenant the 
paramount duty of the Mandatory Power is to ensure the development of the 
mandated territories by administemng them in conformity with theinterests of 
theirinhabitants. On the other hand,in the terms of the Declaration of 2 November 
19717, the Mandatory Power is instructed to assist the estabjishmentin Palestine 
of a national home forthe Jewish people.…iibeing clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civijand rejigious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communibiesin Palestiine or the rights and pojitcal status enjoyed by 


Jewsin any other country- 


tisnotin any way forthe Commission whose duty itis, according to Article 22 
of the Covenant to advise the Councijon aljmatters relating to the observance of 
the Mandate' to offer any observations whatever concerning the actual contents 


of the Mandates the application of which itis called upon to examine' or to 
contrast the two principles which the Council sought to embody in theterms of 
the Mandate for Palestine. But as this Mandate of necessity reflects the dual 
nature of its inspiratiom and as its application has given rise to complaints by 
persons basing their case on one or other of these principles to the exclusion of 
the other the Commijission would not be fjingits task ifritrefrained from 
making any reference to the facts which have come to its notice in this 


connection .7T74/ 


In the following years the reports from the Mandatory Power were treated in a routine fashion. In 
1929, howevern the PMC expressed sharp criticism of the Shaw report on the “disturbances " that 
year expressing the opinion that the violence arose from direct opposition to British policies that 
the Palestinian Arabs considered as a denial of their inherent natural rights. 


“The Mandates Comrmission considers that the Palestiine disorders cannot justly 
be regarded as an Unexpected disturbance in the midst of pojihical calm, jire 
those Sudden expljlosions of popular passion Which have So often been Witnessed 
站 the East They were preceded during the /ast four months of 1928 and in the 
early partof 1929byanumberofpremonitory incidents which were USsually 
connected with the Waijing Wajl/.. 


“The conclusion, that the outbreak was not djirected against British authority， 
Seems to be expressed too categorically. 


“Doubtiess the Arab attacks were directed onljy against the Jews but the 
resentment Which caused the Arabs to commit these excesses Was ulhimately 
due to pojhicaljl disappointments which they attributed to the parties concerned 丫 
the mandate, and prmarily to the British Government All the declarations by 
persons and organijizations representing the Arab section tend to emphasize the 
fact that the Arab movement was a movement of resistance to the policy of the 
Mandatory Power solelyinits capacity as mandatory. This has never been more 
clearly statedthaninaletter from the Palestinian Arab delegatiom andina 
telegram from the Arab Executive, both received by the members of the 
Permanent Mandates Commijission during the extraordinary Session. The Hjrrst 


reads as fojlows: 


“We believe that the main cause of the disturbances Which have /ed to continual 
bloodshedin Palestine forthe last 12 years is the persistence of the British 
Government in deprving the Arabs of their natural rights. We feel that there can 
be no Secunrity in future against the recurrence of disturbances such as those 
Which have taken place, or perhaps of an even more Serious nature', Unjess the 


British Government promptjy andradically changes its poljicies … 175 


Yet paradoxically the principle of self-determination was not upheld by the Commission. While ii 
expressed understanding of the Palestinian desire for self-government it warned that this was 
contrary to the terms of the Mandate, and that therefore the Commission could not support those 
aspirations: 


“The cljaim for selfgovernmentis in no way surprising na people who can watch 
the operation of representative institutions in some of its neighbours of the same 
race and civilizatiom iis an expression of a sentiment - pride of race - which 
certainly commands respect and can be justiffed to some extent by the terms of 
the Covenant and of the mandate itself Jfthose responsible forthe agitation 
hoped by its means to secure the triumph oftheir opposition to the League of 
Nations as aparty to the mandate, they wilf jpnd no encouragement from the 
Mandates Commijssion .… 


“To all the sections of the population which are rebejling against the mandate, 
Whether they object to ion principle or wish to retain onjy those of its provisions 
Which favour their particular cause, the Mandatory Power must obviousjy return a 
definite and categoricalj refusal1 As /ong as the /eaders of a community persist 丫 
repudiating what is at once the fundamental charter of the country and, as far as 
the Mandatory Power is concerned', an international objigatiom which iis not free 
to set asjde', the negotiations would onjy unduly enhance heir prestige and raise 


dangerous hopes among their partiisans and apprehensions amongst their 


opponents 176 


This session of the PMC had heard statements on the “dual obligation ， asserting that: 


“… 上 Was the duty ofthe Mandatory Power to estabjish the national Jewish home， 
and to develop selfgoverning institutions so far as was compatible with such 
estabjlishment …” 


The view of the Chairman was: 


“In considering the two parts of the mandate, 让 Was necessary to bearin mind 
the fundamentalprinciple of all the mandates. Jhe purpose of the mandates as 
described in Article 22 ofthe Covenant was the development and welfare of the 


inhabitants of the mandated territo.… 中 was necessary to insist that the 
estabjishment of the national home for the Jews must be made compatible with 


the introduction of autonomous institutions. That was the Arab view and 让 was 


consistent wiihthe fundamental purpose of the mandate .…T77 


However in its report the PMC made clear that in its view the dual obligations were of equal weight 
and were not irreconcilable. 


(Onthis occasion ,the League Council on the request of the British Government dispatched a 
League Commission to investigate Jewish and Muslim claims concerning the Wailing Wall. Their 
recommendations in 1931 in general confirmed the status quo and were implemented by the 
Palestine authorities.) 


Forthe following five years the reports on the Palestine Mandate again received routine 
comments, until the outbreak of the Palestinian rebellion in 1936, when the League Council called 
the PMC to formulate a “Preliminary Opinion ”on the Royal Commission's proposal for terminating 
the Palestine Mandate by partition rather than independence, a radical proposal with weighty 
implications forthe Mandates system. The PMC elaborated on the contradictions inherent in the 
mandate, and the problems raised by the British proposal: 


“By these communications the Permanent Mandates Commission Was given a 
task that was entirely newto 站 中 wasno longera question of examining the 
annual reports of the Mandatories and advising the Councilon amatters relatiing 
to the observance of the mandates, as jits mission js defnedin the Covenant 
itse 上 nor was itaduty such as that assigned to itby the Councihin 7937 of 
determining whether a mandated territory had reached a degree of maturity 
Justifying its emancipation. 


“The Commission's task today is to express a prejminary opinion on the 
intentions of a Mandatory Power which proposes to the Council the termination of 
the mandate 让 has been carrying out for 715 years, and which, in support of this 
proposal adduces not so much the attainment of maturity by the ward as the 
difficulties of guardianshijp. 


“This opinionm itis true, Was expressjy requested by the Councijand the Mandatory 
Poweritself Butthe Commission could notturn for guidance either to the 
mandate, Which had been chajlenged', or to the Covenant which is whojjy sjiient on 
this Subject 


ntheyJght of what principles therefore, should 让 iconsider the guestion 
Submitted to it2 And, fjrstof al whatexactly was that guestion itself2 .. 


Aljthough the guestion at iSsue Was its revisiom the Palestine mandate remained 
the centre of the whole of the dejiberations. The mandate defines the objigations 
aSSumed by the Mandatory Power towards the League of Nations, on Whose 
behaljf the territory is administered. These objigations themselves are derived 
from the Baljfour Decljaration of 2 November 1917 and from the provisions of 
Article 22 of 妇 e Covenant to which the United Kingdom Government 站 accepting 
the mandate, Undertook to give effect. 


“The Commission has neverjimagined that the Mandatory Power might desire to 
Withdraw from these obljigations. The very idea of changing the existing reEgime 
Was,in faect the outcome of the diffculjties experienced by the Mandatory 站 
carrying out its obljigations and of its desire to adapt its pojicy more closejy to the 


requirements of its mission .… 


“The frstguestion to which the Commission has to give a repljy to the Councilis 
therefore that of the maintenance of the existing mandate. Although the 
objigations of the mandate have not appeared to be jirreconcilable, the aspirations 
of Arabs and Jews in Palestine have constantly clashed ever since the mandate 
Was estabjished. What people could be expected to agree Wholeheartedly thatits 
country should be used for the estabjishment of a national home foranother 
people even 并 站 Were thereby to reap appreciable material benefits? And again 区 
is Surprising that a people which for nearly two thousand years, has been 
Scattered over the face of the earth should have hastened to welcome an offer 
made to itto reconstructa nationalhomein theland of his forefathers, Under the 
protection of amijighty empire2 上 was inevitable from the outset that there would 
be a conHhct between the aspirations of the Arabs of Palestine, desirous of 
remaining orrather of becoming complete masters in their own house' and the 
Jews, desirous of constituting or rather reconstituting a national home 站 
Palestine. The very wording of the Baljfour Decljaration and of the Palestine 
mandate clearly shows that this inevitablje antagonism had been realjised by the 
authors of those documents .… 


“The disturbances of 17936 Showed how widespread and intense was the hostiity 
of the Arabs to Jewish immigratiom and the repressive measures perforce laken 
by the mandatory Power only added to its doubts of the possibiiity of applying the 


mangate without resorting to the constant use of force.“ 178/ 


The Commission noted the repercussion of the Peel report on the mandate and expressed 


reservations on the partition proposal: 


“The presentmandate became almost UnwWorkablje once 让 LiWas pubjicjy decljared 


to be sobyaBrtsh Royal Commission speaking with the two-fold authority 
conferred on itbyits impartiajity and its unanimity and by the Government of the 
Mandatory Power itseljf .… 


“Whiie declaring itself favourable in principle to an examination of a solution 
involving the partition of Palestine, the Commission is nevertheless opposed to 
the idea of the immediate creation of two new independent States .… 


“The Commission therefore considers that a prolongation of the period of pojitical 
apprenticeship constituted by the mandate would be absoluteljy essential both to 


the new Arab State and to the new Jewish State. "179/ 


The PMC proposed alternate forms of “apprenticeship， and the Council authorized Great Britain to 


prepare a partition plan forthe League's consideration. 


The situation remained fluid as the rebellion in Palestine continued, the PMC commenting in 1938: 


“The Royalj Commijission considered that dunring that period the presentmandate 
Would continue to be the governing instrument of the administration of Palestine. 
In actualjl fact however the Mandates Commission cannot but recognize that the 


appljlication of the mandate is partially suspended now, as events have prevented 


some of its essential objects from being pursued "720 


The 1939 White Papers reversal from immediate termination of the Mandate by partition to its 
prolongation with eventual independence for a united Palestine created a new Situation for the 
PMC which, faced with fluctuations in British policy was unable to make any definite 


recommendations: 


“From the jjrsti one fact forced itself to the notice of the Commission - namey 
that the policy set outin the White Paper was not in accordance With the 
intempretation which in agreement with the Mandatory Power and the Counci the 


Commijssion had aljways placed upon the Palestine mandate. 


Mn order to prove this 站 wiibe enough to Say that onjy two years ago, the 
Government of the Mandatory Power declared, mthe Statement of Poljicy which 
accompanied the report pubjished by the Royal Commissiom that the present 
mandate was Unworkable. jn view of this, the Mandates Commijssion 
communicated to the Counciiits opinion that amandate which was decljared 
UnWorkablje by the Mandatory Power almost became So by that very fact 


n 7937 there was already a conHjjict between Jewish and Arab aspirations, which 
the United Kingdom Government admitted its inabjility to reconcile' that conHjct 
Was the principajl obstaclje to Palestine's being administered in accordance With 
the mandate. Since thattime, the confhct has become more and more intense. 咯 
1937 the United Kingdom Government feeling itself unabje eguitabljy to 
administer Palestine Under the present mandate believed that the possibjiity of 
So doing was to be found in aterritorial partition for which no provision was made 
therein while today itconsiders its new pojicyto bein accordance with the 
mandate. Does this not show that that instrument had at thattime a different 
meaningin the eyes of the Mandatory Power than that which 让 has today? 


“The Commission did not howevenr confjine itself to establjlishing this single fact 玫 
Went on to consider whether the Palestne mandate mijight not perhaps be open to 
anmnew interpretation which while stjj respecting its main prnciples would be 
Sufficiently jexible forthe policy ofthe White Paper notto appear at variance with 
上 L The Commijission was all the less reluctant to raise this guestion since， 
according to the Mandatory Power no Such contradiction existed. The 
Commission /learned from the Secretary of State for the Colonies that the 
Mandatory Power considered on the strength of the opinion expressed by its 
legalj advisers that inview ofthe changed situatiom the pojicy which 让 Lproposed 


to pursue was n agreement with the mandate, itself based on Article 22 of the 


Covenant and on the Baljfour Decljaration.“721 


There was no consensus in the PMC, but its comment that the 1939 White Paper was not in 
accordance with the accepted interpretation of the Mandate - with the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home as its principal objective - was further to complicate the controversy， 
though any further interest or activity by the League of Nations in the problem of Palestine was 


precluded by the outbreak of war in September 1939. 


IX. The Ending of the Mandate 


Palestine in 1939 


By 1939 the situation in Palestine had reached a crucial point. The Royal Commission had declared 
the Mandate unworkable. The Commission s own partition proposals had proved equally 
unworkable. The 1939 White Paper had postulated an independent unified Palestine, with a 
Palestinian Arab majority in 10 years, but the League of Nations had expressed reservations on 
this new policy declaration. Yet the League itself had proved incapable of playing any effective role 
in arresting the deteriorating Situation in Palestine. The Palestinians had sensed that only through 
violence could they force recognition of their inherent rights. The Zionists in turn had reacted with 
violence to hold the ground they had gained and to press towards their ultimate aspirations of a 


Jewish State in Palestine. The monstrous Nazi crimes against the Jewish people led them to look 
to the national home "in Palestine as a refuge. The Second World War was to act as a catalyst in 
the interplay of these forces, and the pace of events accelerated. 


Shortly before the war broke out, both the Jewish Agency as well as Palestinian Arab leaders 
declared their support of the Allies. The Mufti, still in exile, eventually aligned himself with the Axis 
powers. Violence subsided as the leaders of both sides observed a political truce. Jewish and Arab 
battalions were formed in Palestine, the Jewish units ultimately forming a Jewish Brigade. 


The implementation of the 1939 White Paper 


Despite the demands of the war effort, the British Government disturbed by the dangerous 
Situation in Palestine, proceeded with the policy of the 1939 White Paper in an effort to diminish 
the political tension. In February 1940, the Palestine authorities issued the Land Transfer 
regulations, dividing Palestine into three zones. In the largest zone, any transfer of land to a person 
who was not a “Palestinian Arab” was prohibited, exceptions being permitted only under specific 
conditions and with the High Commissioners permission. In the second zone “Palestinian ArabS” 
were permitted to transfer land only between themselves. In the third zone there were not 
restrictions on land transfers. 


The clauses of the 1939 White Paper relating to immigration were also implemented, but at the 
end of the five-year period in 1944, only 51,000 of the 75,000 immigration certificates provided for 
had been utilized. In circumstances where Jewish refugees from Europe were fleeing violence and 
persecution, the White Papers limits were relaxed and legal immigration was permitted to continue 
indefinitely at the rate of 18,000 a year. 


The Jewish response 


The Palestinian rebellion, the Royal Commission's report and the 1939 White Papers policies 
constituted a series of reversals to the aim of political Zionism to establish a settler state in 
Palestine. It had become evident that the Mandatory Power was re-interpreting its earlier 
commitment to the Balfour Declaration. Three features of the response by some Zionist groups 
were illegal immigration, terrorism and an attempt to obtain Support from the United States. 


legal immigration was not a wartime phenomenon. The Hope-Simpson Report of 1930 had 
recorded that "some thousands each year of unauthorized immigrants settled in Palestine, either 
having evaded frontier controls or having arrived as “pseudo travellers" and then staying on. 
122This type of immigration was bound to increase with the conditions prevailing in Europe, and it 
is estimated that between April 1939 and December 1943, over 20,000 iegal immigrants arrived in 
Palestine. 123 The conditions under which this immigration was swelling were politically exploited 
by Jewish organizations to exert pressure on the British Government, as described in an official 
document: 


“The regulation of Jewish immigration into Palestine has been greatly 
compljicated, since before the outbreak of war by attempts to organize the 
Unauthorized entry of /arge bodies of immijigrants. During the war itwas more than 
everimperative that the Administration Should resist this threat to its authority 
Since the shiploads of refugees came from inside AXis-controjled Europe and 
offered an opportunity forthe infijtration of enemy agents. In November 1940, 并 
Was decided that ilegaljlimmigrants would be deportedto an alternative place of 
refuge in the Colonial Empire. The Hjrst contingent of deportees Under this poljicy 
Was asSsembljed on boara the s.s. Patriain Hai 有 Harbour The Patrna, however 
Was Scuttled at her moorings on 25 November as aresult of sabotage by Jewish 
SYmpathizers ashore, with the /oss of 252 Jives. Numbers of iegalimmigrants 
Were SuUbseguently deported to Maunmtius they were admitted to Palestine in 7945 


and an equUivalent number was deducted from the guota provided forin the White 


Paper” 724 


The Jewish immigrants claimed to have practised often the doctrine of Havlaga, or restraint and 
non-violence, in the face of the various uprisings by Palestinian Arabs, culminating in the rebellion. 
During the war years, the Jewish community also resorted to violence. The recourse to terrorism is 
described in an official British document as follows: 


“Theyuinterorist activity did not continue throughout the war years. The Jewish 
community resented the Land Transfers Regulations and the measures taken 
against Unauthorized immigration. In 1942, a small group of Zionist extremists， 
led byAbraham Stem, came into prominence with a series of poljiticaly motivated 
murders and robberies in the TelAviv area. In the following yearthere came to 
light a widespread conspiracy connected with Haganah (an jiegal miiiary 
formation controjlled by the Jewish Agency), for steajing arms and ammunition 
from the British forces in the Middle East /In August 1944 the High Commissioner 
narrowjly escaped deathin an ambush outside Jerusalem. Jhree months later on 
the 6th November the British Minister of State in the Middle East (Lord Moyne) 
Was aSSsaSssinated in Cairo by two members of the Stemrn group. Athird jegal 
Jewish organizatiom the 1rgun Tzeva7 Leunmmi was responsible formuch 
destruction of Govermnment property during 1944. The outrages perpetrated by the 
Stern group and the 1rgun Zvej Leumi were condemned by the official spokesmen 
of the Jewish community… 


“On the 22nd Jujy 1946, the campaign conducted by terrorist organizations 
reached a new cjjmax with an explosion which wrecked a wing of the King David 
有 otej in Jerusalem, containing the offices of the Government Secretariat as Wel 
as partof miiitary headgqguarters, and Kiied 86 pubjic servants Arab, Jewishn and 


British as well as fwe members of the pubjiic. Later terrorist activities have 
included the kidnapping of a Britishjudge and of British offcers sabotage of the 
railway System and of oilinstajlations at Haifa, and the blowing up of a British 
Officers Club in Jerusalem with considerable /oss ofjife.n order that the 
administration of the country might proceed unhampered by terrorist reprisals 
against the British community as threatened', non-essential British civiians and 
miitary famiiies were evacuated from Paljestine and the remaining members of 
the Brtish community were concentrated in security zones at the beginning of 


February 1947. In the same month Statutory martial law' was imposed fora 


Jimited period (in specifiea areas) ”7125 


Notwithstanding formal disclaimers of its responsibility, there appears to be some evidence of 
involvement of the Jewish Agency, as indicated in an official report: 


“The information which was in the possession of His Majesty's Government when 
they Undertook their recent actionin Palestine /ed them to draw the following 
Conclusions: 


(7T) That the Haganah and its associated force the Palmach (working under the 
pojitical control of prominent members ofthe Jewish Agency) have been 
engagingin carefujlly planned movements of sabotage and violence under the 
guUise of the Jewish Resistance Movement 


(2) Thatthe 1rgun Tzevai Leumi and the Stemn Group have worked since last 
autumn in co-operation with the Haganah High Command on certain of these 
operations'… 


(3) That the broadcasting station Kolj israe/ which claims to be the Voice of the 
Resistance Movement” and which has been working under the general direction of 


the Jewish Agency has been supporting these organizations.”126 


This campaign of terror against Palestinian Arabs and the British reached such proportions that 
Churchill a strong supporter of Zionist aims and at that time Prime Minister stated in the House of 


Commons: 


“four dreams forzionism areto endinthe smoke ofassassins' pistols and our 
labours forits future are to produce a new Set of gangsters worthy of Nazi 
Germany many jike myself wif/ have to reconsider the position we have 
maintained so consistently and so /ong in the past Ifthere is to be any hope of a 


peaceful and successfu1 future for zionism, these Wicked activities must cease 
and those responsible for them must be destroyed' root and branch… 


Referring to the appeal of the Jewish Agency to the Jewish community …. to cast out the members 
of this destructive band, to deprive them of all refuge and shelter, to resist their threats and to 
render all necessary assistance to the authorities in the prevention of terrorist acts and in the 
eradication of the terrorist organization , he said: 


“These are Strong words but we must wait for these words to be translated into 
deeds. We must wait to see that not onjy the /eaders but every mam woman and 
child of the Jewish community does his or her bestto bring this terrorism to a 


Speedy end.” 127 


The “Bitmore Programme” 


The Zionist Organization Sought to Strengthen its position by drawing support from the United 

States to substitute forthat loss from Great Britain. In May 1942 the Jewish Agency Executive， 
meeting in New York, formally made public in what is known as the “Biltmore Programme the 
long-standing aim of the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine through unlimited immigration， 
declaring that: 


“The Conference afjrms its unalterable rejection of the White Paper of May 1939 
and denies its moral or legalj validity. The White Paper seeks to jim 六 and in factto 
nuljify Jewish rights to jimmigration and settlement in Palestine, and, as stated by 
Mr Winston Churchilhin the House of Commons im May 1939, constitutes “a 
breach and repudiation of the Baljfour Decljarationm… 


“The Conference Urges that the gates of Palestine be opened' that the Jewish 
Agency be vested with controj of immigration into Palestine and with the 
necessary authority for upbuilding the country including the development of its 
Unoccupied and uncultivated lands; and that Palestine be estabjished as a Jewish 


Commonwealth integrated 站 the structure of the new democratic world…" 128 


The Jewish Agency formally presented its demands to the British Government in May 1945 as 
follows: 


“(T) That an immediate decision be announced to establjish Palestine as a Jewish 


State. 


“(2) That the Jewish Agency be invested with al necessary authority to bring to 
Palestine as many Jews as itmay be found necessary and possible to settle and 
to develjop, fly and speedily allthe resources of the country -= especially /and 


amd POWer reSsoOuUrcesS. 


“(3) That an international loan and other hejp be given forthe transfer ofthe 帮 ist 


milion of Jews to Palestine, and for the economic development of the country. 


“(4) That reparations m Kind from Germany be granted to the Jewish peoplje for 
the rebuilding of Palestine' and - as a Hirstinstalment - thatall German property 
站 Palestine be Used for the resettlement of Jews from Europe. 


“(9) Thatinternational facilities be provided for the exit and transit of all Jews who 


Wish to settle jn Palestine.”7129 


The Zionist Organization formally endorsed the programme as its declared policy and 


concentrated its efforts in the United States: 


“By November 1945, howevenr anew chapterin the history of Palestine was abouft 
to open. Zionist pressure 六 the United States which the Government of that 
CoOuntry had resisted during the course ofthe war again made itself felton the 
restoration of peace' taking as its text reports of American Congressmen … on the 


pljight of Jews in camps for displaced persons. 


“President Truman responded to itinaletterto Mr Attlee in which he cajled on 
the British Governmentto open the gates of Palestine to an additional1 100.000 of 


he homeless Jews m Europe.”730 


As the war ended, the outcome of United States involvement was the appointment of an Anglo- 
American Committee of Enquiry to make recommendations on Palestine to both Governments. 
The Foreign Secretary of the new Labour Government in Great Britain, prevented by circumstance 
from implementing the 1939 White Paper and faced with a situation where the League of Nations 
had been extinguished by the war and succeeded by the United Nations, indicated future policy on 


the following lines: 


“His Majestys Government cannot divest themselves of their duties and 
responsibjiiities under the Mandate while the Mandate continues .… that is Untl 


arrangements can be made - arrangements Which iis hoped wiij be facilitated by 
the Report of the Committee of Enquiry -= for placing Palestine under Trusteeshijp. 
The Brmthish Govemmment… wii prepare a permanent solution for submission to the 


United Nations and', fpossible an agreedq one.“ 131 


The Anglo-American Enquiry Committee 


The 12-member Committee began work in January 1946 with a 120-day time-limit and finalized its 
report in April. As in the case of previous British Commissions, it Surveyed the history of Palestine 
over the years since the Balfour Declaration, but concluded with a set of recommendations that 
virtually negated those by the British Commission. 


Describing the Jewish view, the report observed: 


“The Jewsin Palestine are convinced that Arab violence pajd. Throughout the 
Arab rsing, the Jewsin the national home, despite every provocatiom obeyed the 
orders of their leaders and exercised a remarkable selfdiscipljine. They shot but 
onjy in selfdefence' they rarely took reprisals on the Arab population. They state 
bitterjy that the reward forthis restraint was the Conference and the White Paper 
Of 1939 .. 


“An immediate result of the success of Arab terrorism Was the beginning of 
Jewish terrorism and, even more significant a closing of the ranks, a tightening of 
the discipjne' and a general mijiliitarization of JewishJfeinPalestine. The Agency 
became the poljitical headgqguarters of a citizen army which feltthatatany moment 
itmight have to fjight forits very existence. Deprved as he believed, both of his 
natural and of his /egaljl rights, the Palestinian Jews began to /ose fai 直 站 the 
Mandatory Power The dangerous belief was spread thatnot patience but 
Violence Was needed to achieve justice. Jhe position of the moderates who urged 
Selfrestraint and a reliance on Britain'Ss pledged word was progressivejy 
Undermined' the position of the extremijists, eager to borrow aljeaf from the Arab 


Copy book was progressively strengthened .732 
“The state within the State: 


“The Jews have developed under the aegis of the Jewish Agency and the Vaad 
Leuni) a Strong and tghty-woven community. There thus exists a virtual JewiSsh 
non-territorial state with its own executive and legislative organs, parajleled 站 
many respects to the Mandatory Administration and serving as the concrete 
Symbolj of the Jewish National Home. This Jewish shadow government has 
ceased to co-operate with 如 eAdministration in the maintenance of /aw and ordenr 


andin the suppression of terrorism .…” 733 
“Asinisteraspect of recent years is the development of /arge jiegalj armed forces. 
The fojowing is the structure as stated to Us by the mijijhary authorities. 


“The general organization is the Jaganah'. 1tis an jiegalj development of the 
former orgamnization in the days of Turkish rule of armed watchmen who 
protected Jewish settlements. Today itis completely organized under a central 
control and with subsidiary territorial commands, in three branches, each of which 


includes women, viz: 


.Astatic force composed of settlers and townfojk with an estimated strength of 
40.000: 


.AHfeldarmny based on the Jewish Settlement Pojice and trainedin more mobile 


operations With an estimated strength of 16.000: 


.AHutime force (Palmach) permanenty mobijied and provided with transpork 
with an estimated peace establjishment of 2000 and war establjishment of some 
6.000. 


tis known thatthe Haganah has been procuring arms over a period of years. 
Vast guantities have been obtained from the residue of the campaigns in the 
Middle East Arms and ammunition are Kept and concealed in Special 


constructed caches in settlements and towhns .. 


“Apart from the Haganah two further iiegalj armed organizations exist both 
having cut away from the parent body. One is the Jrgun Tzeva7 Leum 六 which was 
formedin 1935 by dissident members of the Haganah. The other is the Stern 
Group Which broke away from the Jrgun eary n the war when the /atter 
announced an armistice` The Jrgun operated under its own Secret command 
mainlyin sabotage and terrorism against the Mandatory' its strength is estimated 
at from 3.000to 25000. 1he Stern Group engages in terrorismy its Strength js saijd 
to be between 200 and 300.… (The British Government commented that these 
estimates were "on the conservative sjide-) 


“Athree organizations to which reference has been made are jiegal…734 


The Palestinian Arab view was summed up as follows: 


“Strpped to the bare essentials, the Arab case is based upon the fact that 


Palestine js a country which the Arabs have occupied formore than a thousand 
years, and a denial of the Jewish historical claims to Palestine. In issuing the 
Baljfour Decljarationm the Arabs maintain, the British Government were gjiving away 
Something that didq not belong to Britain, and they have consistently argued that 
the Mandate confjicted with the Covenant of the League of Nations from Which 区 
derived its authority. The Arabs deny that the part played by the Brtish in freeing 
them from the Turks gave Great Britain arightto dispose oftheir country. /ndeed 
they assert that Turkish was preferable to Bribsh rule ifthe jatterinvolves their 
eventual subjection to the Jews. They consider the Mandate a violation of therr 
rght of selfdetermination since itis forcing upon them an immigration which they 
do not desire and winot tolerate - an invasion of Palestine by the Jews .… 


“The suggestion that sefgovernment should be withheld From Palestine un 要 the 
Jews have acquired a majority seems outrageous to the Arabs. They wish to be 
masters in 如 er own house. The Arabs were opposed to the idea of a JewiSh 
national home even before the Bijtmore Programme and the demand for a Jewish 
State. Needless to say however their opposition has become more intense and 


more bitter since that programme was adopted .…" 735 


The Anglo-American Committee rejected the idea of early independence for Palestine, whether 
partitioned or unified, considering that Palestinian Arab-Jewish hostility “would result in civil strife 
as might threaten the peace of the world” … The Committee appeared to anticipate that the 
hostility would eventually disappear (it did not elaborate how this would happen) and that until 
Such time Palestine should become a United Nations trusteeship, pending which the Mandate 
should continue. It also appeared to anticipate that unity would somehow be maintained and 
recommended a declaration. 


“hat vews shajj not dominate Arab and Arab shajlnot dominate Jewin Palestine': 


that Paljestine shallbe neither a Jewish State nor an Arab State“” 136 


and that the future government would be internationally guaranteed. 


Among immediate measures the Committee recommended the rescinding of the 1940 Land 
Transfer Regulations so as to allow free transfers of land, and the immediate issue of 100,000 
immigration certificates to the victims of Nazi persecution. It also recommended a declaration that 
terrorism would be suppressed, and called on the Jewish Agency to co-operate with the authorities 
to this end. 


In effect the Committee recommended the continuation of a Mandate that the Mandatory Power 
had found unworkable. Immediately on publication of the Committee s report the United States 


President issued a statement in which, inter alia, he said: 


am veyhappy thatthe reguest which 1made forthejimmediate admission of 
100.000 Jews into Palestine has been Unanimousjy endorsed by the Angljo- 
American Committee of /nguiry. The transference of these unfortunate people 
Should now be accomplished with the greatest despatch .1am also pleased that 
the Committee recommends in effectthe abrogation of the White Paper of 1939 
including existing restrictions on immijigration and land acquisiion to permit tihe 
further development of the Jewish national home.j1tis also gratifying that the 
report envisages the carrying out of /arge scale economic development projects 丫 
Palestine which would faciiitate further immigration and be of benefit to the entire 
population. /In addition to hose jimmediate objectives, the report deals with many 


other guestions of /ong-range poljitical poljicies and questions of international law 


Which reguire careful studqy and which 1 willtake under advisement 137 


However the British Government stated that it could not accept the Committee's 
recommendations immediately and they would be examined further. In the course of this 
examination by British and American officials, a scheme was produced for two autonomous 
provinces in a Palestine that continued to be governed under a British High Commissioner. This 
Scheme received the approval of the British Government but not of the United States Government， 


and the issue remained unresolved. 


Both Governments then requested the views of the independent Arab Governments which, in the 
meantime, had formed the Arab League in March 1945, envisioning the future membership of an 
eventually independent Palestine. Since the Palestinian Arabs could not present their own views， 
the Arab Governments actively advocated their case, and obtained assurances from the United 
States Government of consultation on any formula for Palestine. They now proposed a conference 


to discuss the Palestine problem. 


The London Conference 


The new London Conference met from September 1946 to February 1947, starting in the absence 
of representatives of either the Palestinian Arabs or Jews both of whom had refused the invitation. 
The Arab countries attending opposed the provincial scheme, and presented to the British 


Government their own proposals, with the following principal features: 


(a) Palestine would be a unitary State with a permanent Arab maljority and would 
attain its independence as Such aftera short period of transition (two or three 
years) Under Brtish Mandate; 


(b) Withpin this unitary State, Jews who had acgqguired Palestinian citizenship (for 
Which the guajifjication would be 10 years' residence in the country) wouljd have 
FUJiciviirights eguajly with all other citizens of Palestine' 


(c) Special safeguards wouljd be provided to protect the rejigious and cujtural 


rights of the Jewish community: 


(d) The Jewish community wouljd be entitled to anumber of seats im the 
Legisiative Assembjy proportionate to the number of Jewish citizens (as definedl) 
in Palestine, subject to the proviso thatin no case would the number of Jewish 


representatives eXceed one third of the total number of members; 


(e) Aljl jegislation concerning immijigration and the transfer of /and would reqguire 
the consent of the Arabs in Palestine as expressed by a majority of the Arab 
members of the Legislative Assembjy' and the safeguards provided forthe Jewish 


community would be alterable onjy with the consent of a maljority of the Jewish 


members of the Legislative Assembjy”738 


On its side the Zionist Congress, meeting in Basle in 1947 five decades after the Basle Declaration， 
rejected the provincial autonomy scheme as “atravesty of Britain's obligation underthe Mandate ， 


also rejecting any form of trusteeship and demanding: 


“(a) That Palestine be estabjished as a Jewish Commonwealth integrated in the 
Structure of the democratic world: 


“(b) That the gates of Palestine be opened to Jewish immijigration; 


“(c) Thatthe Jewish Agency be vested with the control of immijigration into 


Palestine and with the necessary authority for the upbuilding ofthe country ”73? 


In February 1947, the British Government then presented its own proposals to the Arab 
representatives, by then joined by representatives of the Palestinian Arab Higher Executive, and to 
the Jewish Agency, which had entered into unofficial negotiations with the British Government. 
Both sides rejected the proposals. The Zionist Organization, fortified by new large-scale 
immigration, legal and ilegal, well equipped forces, with the Jewish Brigade providing the nucleus， 
and powerful foreign support was unprepared to compromise on its long-standing objective 
towards which it had advanced so close - a Jewish State in Palestine. The Palestinian Arabs, with 
the Support of other Arab peoples, were determined to guard and hold their country and to prevent 
it from being dominated further by continued Jewish immigration. The impasse was total, and 


large-scale violence was imminent in Palestine. 


Faced with this situation, Great Britain decided to relindquish its mandatory role and to hand over 
the Palestine problem, created over three decades by the Balfour Declaration and the Palestine 
Mandate, to the United Nations. On 18 February 1947, the Foreign Secretary stated in the House of 
Commons: 


“His Majestys Government have … been faced with an jirreconcijilabjle conHjct of 
principles. Jhere are in Palestine about 1.200.000 Arabs and 600.000 Jews. For 
the Jews, the essentia1 pointof principle is the creation of a Soverejgn Jewish 
State. For the Arabs, the essentia1lpoint of principle is to resistto the lastthe 
establjishment of Jewish sovereignty in anypartof Palestine. The discussions of 
the lastmonth have guite clearly shown that there is no prospect of resolving this 
Conjfjict by any settilement negotiated between the parties. But ithe confjict has 
to be resolved by an arbitrary decisiom that is not a decision which His Majesty'Ss 
Government are empowered as Mandatory to take. His Majestys Government 
have of themselves no power Under the terms of the Mandate, to award the 
country either to the Arabs orto the Jews, or even to partition 站 between them. 


tisinthese circumstances that we have decided that we are unabje to accept 
the scheme put forward either by the Arabs or by the Jews, orto impose 
OUrselves a solution of our own. We have, therefore, reached the conclusion that 
the onjy course now open to Us is to submitthe problem to thejudgement of the 
United Nations. We intend to place before them an historicaj account of the way 
im Which His Majestys Government have discharged theirtrustin Palestine over 
the last25 years. We shall explain that the Mandate has proved to be Unworkabl1e 
in practice, and that the objigations Undertaken by the two communities 站 
Paljestine have been shown to be jirreconcilabjle. We shajl describe the various 
proposals which have been put forward for deajing with the situation namely the 
Arab Plan, the Zionists aspirations, so faras we have been able to ascertain 
them, the proposals of the Anglo-American Committee and the various proposals 
Which we ourselves have put forward. We shall then askthe United Nations to 
consider our report and to recommend a settlement of the probjlem. We do not 


intend ourselves to recommend anyparticular solution” 740 


Thetransformation of Mandated Palestine 


At the culmination of a quarter century of Mandatory rule, Palestine had been radically transformed 
in demographic terms. The population of Palestine had increased tremendously - from the 
750,000 of the 1922 census to almost 1,850,000 at the end of 1946 - an increase of nearly 250 per 
cent. During this period the Jewish population had soared from 56,000 after the First World War to 
84,000 in 1922to 608,000 in 1946, an increase of about 725 per cent. 141 From constituting less 
than atenth of the population in Palestine after the First World War the Jewish community in 1947 


constituted nearly athird. A good part of this was due to births within Palestine but legal 
immigration alone accounted for over 376,000, with ilegal immigration being estimated at another 


65,000 - atotal of 440,000. 142 This Jewish population was primarily urban - about 70 per cent to 


75 per cent in and around the cities of Jerusalem, Jaffa-Tel Aviv and Haifa. 143 


Land holding patterns had also changed considerably. From the 650,000 dunums held by Jewish 
organizations in 1920, of the total land area of 26 million dunums, the figure at the end of 1946 had 


reached 1,625,000 dunums - an increase of about 250 per cent 144 and Jewish settlement had 


displaced large numbers of Palestinian Arab peasants. Even so, this area represented only 6.2 per 


cent of thetotal area of Palestine and 12 per cent of the cultivable land. 145 


Ironically, the Palestinian Arabs were to suffer an experience Similar to the Jews - a diaspora. That 
the Jews deserved sympathy was unquestionable. Even before the Nazi terronm this sympathy 
existed for the Jewish people among the Palestinian Arabs. The absence of racial rancour before 
the Balfour Declaration received emphasis in virtually every official report. Even as late as 19371， 
during the Palestinian rebellion for independence, the Royal Commission on Palestine said: 


“An able Arab exponent of the Arab case told us that the Arabs throughout therr 
history have not only been free from antiJewish sentiment but have also shown 
that the spint of compromise is deepjy rooted in theirjife. Thereis no decent- 
minded persom, he saiqd who would not want to do everything humanjy possibjle to 


relieve the distress of those persons, provided thatitwas notat the cost of 


inficting a corresponading distress on another people.“ 146 


Arnold J. Toynbee who, before becoming recognized as an eminent world historian had dealt 
directly with the Palestine Mandate in the British Foreign Office, wrote in 1968: 


“Allthrough those 30 years, Britain (admitteg) into Palestine, year byyear a quota 
of Jewish immigrants that varied according to the strength of the respective 
pressures of the Arabs and Jews at the tme. These immigrants could not have 
come hn itheyhad notbeen shielded by a British chevaux-de-frise. f Palestine 
had remained under Ottoman Turkish rule, orF 让 had become an independent 
Arab state 站 19718, Jewish immijigrants would never have been admitted into 
Palestinein large enough numbers to enable them to overwhelm the Palestinian 
Arabs in this Arab peoples own country The reason why the State of /srael exists 
today and why today 1.500.000 Palestinian Arabs are refugees is that for 30 
years, JewWish immijigration was imposed on the Paljestinian Arabs by Brmtish 
miitary power untjthe immijigrants were Sufficiently numerous and sufficiently 
Welh-armed to be able to fend for themselves with tanks and planes of their own. 


The tragedy in Palestine is notjusta ljocal one' itis a tragedy forthe world 


becauseitis aniniustice thatisamenace to the world's peace. ”747 
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Annex1- The Sykes-Picot Agreement of 16 May 1916 


(Extract) 
“tis accordingly understood between the French and British Governments -- 


1.That France and Great Britain are prepared to recognize and protect an independent Arab State 
or a Confederation of Arab States in the areas (A) and (B) marked on the annexed map, under the 
Suzerainty of an Arab chief. That in area (A) France, and area (B) Great Britain, shall have priority of 
right of enterprise and local loans. That in area (A) France, and in area (B) Great Britain, shall alone 
Supply advisers or foreign functionaries at the request of the Arab State or Confederation of Arab 
States. 


2. That in the blue area France, and the red area Great Britain, shall be allowed to establish such 
direct orindirect administration or control as they desire and as they may think fit to arrange with 
the Arab State or Confederation of Arab States. 


3. That in the brown area there shall be established in an international administration, the form of 
which is to be decided upon after consultation with Russia, and subsedquently in consultation with 
the other Allies, and the representatives of the Shereef of Mecca.” 
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Annex 川 - Ottoman Administrative Districts - Map 
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AnnexIV - Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 28 June 1919 


Article 22. To those colonies and territories which as a consedquence of the late war have ceased 
to be underthe sovereignty of the States which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by 
peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world， 
there should be applied the principle that the well-being and development of such peoples form a 
Sacred trust of civilization and that securities for the formance of this trust should be embodied in 
this Covenant. 


The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is that the tutelage of such peoples 
should be entrusted to advanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experience or their 
geographical position can best undertake this responsibility and who are willing to accept it and 
that this tutelage should be exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the League. 


The character of the mandate must differ according to the stage of the development of the people, 
the geographical situation of the territory, its economic conditions and other similar 


circumstances. 


Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish empire have reached a stage of 
development where their existence as independent nations can be provisionally recognized subject 
to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they 
are able to stand alone. The wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration in the 
selection of the Mandatory. 


Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such a stage that the Mandatory must be 
responsible forthe administration of the territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom of 
conscience and religion, subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals, the 
prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquortraffic, and the 
prevention of the establishment of fortifications or military and naval bases and of military training 
of the natives for other than police purposes and the defence of territory and will also secure equal 
opportunities for the trade and commerce of other Members of the League. 


There are territories, Such as South-West Africa and certain of the South Pacific lslands, which， 
owing to the sparseness of their population, or their small size, or their remoteness from the 
centres of civilization, or their geographical contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory and other 
circumstances, can be bestadministered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral portions of 
its territory Subject to the safeguards above-mentioned in the interests of the indigenous 
population. 


In every case of Mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the Council an annual report in reference 
to the territory committed to its charge. 


The degree of authority control or administration to be exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not 
previously agreed upon by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined in each case by the 
Council. 


A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and examine the annual reports of the 
Mandatories and to advise the Council on all matters relating to the observance of the mandates. 


AnnexV - The Mandate for Palestine, 24 July 1922 


“The Council of the League of Nations: 


Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have agreed, forthe purpose of giving effect to the provisions 
of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, to entrust to a Mandatory selected by the 
Said Powers the administration of the territory of Palestine, which formerly belonged to the Turkish 


Empire, within Such boundaries as may be fixed by them; and 


Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed that the Mandatory should be responsible 
for putting into effect the declaration originally made on November 2nd, 1917, by the Government 
of His Britannic Majesty and adopted by the said Powers, in favour of the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that nothing should 
be done which might prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine, orthe rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country; and 


Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the historical connexion of the Jewish people with 
Palestine and to the grounds for reconstituting their national home in that country; and 


Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have selected His Britannic Majesty as the Mandatory for 
Palestine; and 


Whereas the mandate in respect of Palestine has been formulated in the following terms and 
submitted to the Council of the League for approval; and 


Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted the mandate in respect of Palestine and undertaken 
to exercise it on behalf of the League of Nations in conformity with the following provisions; and 


Whereas by the aforementioned Article 22 (paragraph 8), it is provided that the degree of authority， 
control or administration to be exercised by the Mandatory, not having been previously agreed 
upon by the Members of the League, shall be explicitly defined by the Council of the League of 


Nations; 
Confirming the said Mandate, defines its terms as follows: 


Article 1 
The Mandatory shall have full powers of legislation and of administration, save as they may be 


limited by the terms of this mandate. 


Article 2 

The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country under such political administrative and 
economic conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish national home, as laid down in 
the preamble, and the development of self-governing institutions, and also for safeguarding the 
civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion. 


Article 3 
The Mandatory shall so far as circumstances permit encourage local autonomy. 


Article 4 

An appropriate Jewish agency shall be recognized as a public body forthe purpose of advising and 
co-operating with the Administration of Palestine in such economic, Social and other matters as 
may affect the establishment of the Jewish national home and the interests of the Jewish 
population in Palestine, and, subject always to the control of the Administration, to assist and take 
part in the development of the country. 


The Zionist Organization, so long as its organization and constitution are in the opinion of the 
Mandatory appropriate, shall be recognized as such agency. It shall take steps in consultation with 
His Britannic Majesty's Government to secure the co-operation of all Jews who are willing to assist 
in the establishment of the Jewish national home. 


Article 5 
The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that no Palestine territory shall be ceded or leased 
to, orin any way placed underthe control of ,the Government of any foreign Power. 


Article 6 

The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the rights and position of other sections of the 
population are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions and 
shall encourage, in co-operation with the Jewish agency referred to in Article 4, close settlement by 
Jews onthe land,including State lands and waste lands not required for public purposes. 


Article 7 

The Administration of Palestine shall be responsible for enacting a nationality law. There shall be 
included in this law provisions framed so as to facilitate the acdquisition of Palestinian citizenship 
by Jews who take up their permanent residence in Palestine. 


Article 8 

The privileges and immunities of foreigners, including the benefits of consular jurisdiction and 
protection as formerly enjoyed by Capitulation or usage in the Ottoman Empire shall not be 
applicable in Palestine. 


Unless the Powers whose nationals enjoyed the aforementioned privileges and immunities on 
August 1st 1914, shall have previously renounced the right to their re-establishment or shall have 
agreed to their non-application for a specified period, these privileges and immunities shall, at the 
expiration of the mandate, be immediately re-established in their entirety or with such 
modifications as may have been agreed upon between the Powers concerned. 


Article 9 
The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that the judicial system established in Palestine 
Shall assure to foreigners, as well as to natives, a complete guarantee of their rights. 


Respect forthe personal status of the various peoples and communities and for their religious 
interests shall be fully guaranteed. In particular the control and administration of Wadfs shall be 
exercised in accordance with religious law and the dispositions of the founders. 


Article 70 
Pending the making of special extradition agreements relating to Palestine', the extradition treaties 
in force between the Mandatory and other foreign Powers shall apply to Palestine. 


Article 11 

The Administration of Palestine shall take all necessary measures to safeguard the interests of the 
community in connection with the development of the country and, subject to any international 
obligations accepted by the Mandatory, shall have full powers to provide for public ownership or 
control of any of the natural resources of the country or of the public works, services and utilities 
established orto be established therein. It shall introduce a land system appropriate to the needs 
of the country having regard among other things, to the desirability of promoting the close 
settlement and intensive cultivation of the land. 


The Administration may arrange with the Jewish agency mentioned in Article 4 to construct or 
operate, upon fair and equitable terms, any public works, services and utilities, and to develop any 
of the natural resources of the country, in so far as these matters are not directly undertaken by the 
Administration. Any such arrangements shall provide that no profits distributed by such agency， 
directly or indirectly shall exceed a reasonable rate of interest on the capital and any further 
profits shall be utilized by it for the benefit of the country in a manner approved by the 
Administration. 


Article 172 

The Mandatory shall be entrusted with the control of the foreign relations of Palestine, and the 
right to issue exedquaturs to consuls appointed by foreign Powers. He shall also be entitled to 
afford diplomatic and consular protection to citizens of Palestine when outside its territorial limits. 


Article 13 
All responsibility in connexion with the Holy Places and religious buildings or sites in Palestine， 
including that of preserving existing rights and of securing free access to the Holy Places, religious 


buildings and sites and the free exercise of worship, while ensuring the reduirements of public 
order and decorum, is assumed by the Mandatory, who shall be responsible solely to the League of 
Nations in all matters connected herewith, provided that nothing in this article shall prevent the 
Mandatory from entering into such arrangements as he may deem reasonable with the 
Administration for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this article into effect; and provided 
also that nothing in this Mandate shall be construed as conferring upon the Mandatory authority to 
interfere with the fabric orthe management of purely Moslem sacred shrines, the immunities of 
which are guaranteed. 


Article 14 

A special Commission shall be appointed by the Mandatory to study, define and determine the 
rights and claims in connection with the Holy Places and the rights and claims relating to the 
different religious communities in Palestine. The method of nomination, the composition and the 
functions of this Commission shall be submitted to the Council of the League for its approval, and 
the Commission shall not be appointed or enter upon its functions without the approval of the 
Council. 


Article 15 

The Mandatory shall see that complete freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of 
worship, Subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals, are ensured to all. No 
discrimination of any kind shall be made between the inhabitants of Palestine on the ground of 
race, religion or language. No person shall be excluded from Palestine on the sole ground of his 
religious belief. 


The right of each community to maintain its own Schools forthe education of its own members in 
its own language, while conforming to such educational redquirements of a general nature as the 
Administration may impose, shall not be denied or impaired. 


Article 716 

The Mandatory shall be responsible for exercising such supervision over religious or eleemosynary 
bodies of all faiths in Palestine as may be redquired forthe maintenance of public order and good 
government. Subject to Such supervision, no measures shall be taken in Palestine to obstruct oOr 
interfere with the 

enterprise of such bodies or to discriminate against any representative or member of them on the 
ground of his religion or nationality. 


Article 17 

The Administration of Palestine may organize on a voluntary basis the forces necessary for the 
preservation of peace and order and also for the defence of the country, subject however to the 
Supervision of the Mandatory, but shall not use them for purposes other than those above 
Specified save with the consent of the Mandatory. EXxcept for Such purposes, no military naval or 
air forces shall be raised or maintained by the Administration of Palestine. 


Nothing in this article shall preclude the Administration of Palestine from contributing to the cost 


of the maintenance of the forces of the Mandatory in Palestine. 


The Mandatory shall be entitled at all times to use the roads, railways and ports of Palestine for the 
movement of armed forces and the carriage of fuel and supplies. 


Article 78 

The Mandatory shall see that there is no discrimination in Palestine against the nationals of any 
State Member of the League of Nations (including companies incorporated under its laws) as 
compared with those of the Mandatory or of any foreign State in matters concerning taxation， 
commerce or navigation, the exercise of industries or professions, or in the treatment of merchant 
vessels or civil aircraft. Similarly, there shall be no discrimination in Palestine against goods 
originating in or destined for any of the said States, and there shall be freedom of transit under 
edquitable conditions across the mandated area. 


Subject as aforesaid and to the other provisions of this mandate, the Administration of Palestine 
may, on the advice of the Mandatory impose such taxes and customs duties as it may consider 
necessary, and take such steps as it may think best to promote the development of the natural 
resources of the country and to safeguard the interests of the population. It may also, on the 
advice of the Mandatory, conclude a special customs agreement with any State territory of which 
in 1914 was wholly included in Asiatic Turkey or Arabia. 


Article 19 

The Mandatory shall adhere on behalf of the Administration of Palestine to any general 
international conventions already existing, or which may be concluded hereafter with the approval 
of the League of Nations, respecting the slave traffic, the traffic in arms and ammunition, or the 
traffic in drugs, or relating to commercial edquality, freedom of transit and navigation, aerial 


navigation and postal, telegraphic and wireless communication or literary, artistic or industrial 
property. 


Article 20 

The Mandatory shall co-operate on behalf of the Administration of Palestine, so far as religious， 
Social and other conditions may permit in the execution of any common policy adopted by the 
League of Nations for preventing and combating disease, including diseases of plants and 
animals. 


Article 21 

The Mandatory shall secure the enactment within twelve months from this date, and shall ensure 
the execution of a Law of Antiquities based on the following rules. This law shall ensure equality of 
treatment in the matter of excavations and archaeological research to the nationals of all States 


Members of the League of Nations;… 


Article 22 


English, Arabic and Hebrew shall be the official languages of Palestine. Any statement or 
inscription in Arabic on stamps or money in Palestine shall be repeated in Hebrew and any 
statement or inscription in Hebrew shall be repeated in Arabic. 


Article 23 
The Administration of Palestine shall recognize the holy days of the respective communities in 
Palestine as legal days of rest for the members of such communities. 


Article 24 

The Mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of Nations an annual report to the 
satisfaction of the Council as to the measures taken during the year to carry out the provisions of 
the mandate. Copies of all laws and regulations promulgated or issued during the year shall be 
communicated with the report. 


Article 25 

In the territories lying between the Jordan and the eastern boundary of Palestine as Ultimately 
determined, the Mandatory shall be entitled, with the consent of the Council of the League of 
Nations, to postpone or withhold application of such provisions of this mandate as he may 
consider inapplicable to the existing local conditions, and to make such provision for the 
administration of the territories as he may consider suitable to those conditions, provided that no 
action shall be taken which is inconsistent with the provisions of Articles 15, 16 and 18. 


Article 26 

The Mandatory agrees that if any dispute whatever should arise between the Mandatory and 
another Member of the League of Nations relating to the interpretation or the application of the 
provisions of the mandate, such dispute, if it cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice provided for by Article 14 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 


Article 27 
The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is required for any modification of the terms 
of this mandate. 


Article 28 

In the event of the termination of the mandate hereby conferred upon the Mandatory, the Council 
of the League of Nations shall make such arrangements as may be deemed necessary for 
Safeguarding in perpetuity under guarantee of the League, the rights secured by Articles 13 and 14， 
and shall use its influence for securing under the guarantee of the League, that the Government of 
Palestine will fully honour the financial obligations legitimately incurred by the Administration of 
Palestine during the period of the mandate, including the rights of public servants to pensions or 
gratuities. 


The present instrument shall be deposited in original in the archives of the League of Nations and 


ry-General of the League of Nations to 


certified copies shall be forwarded by the Secreta 


Members of the League. 


DONEATLONDON thetwenty-fourth day of July one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two.” 


1The Palestine 


on 29 September 1922. 


mandate came into force 


- Map 


AnnexVI - Zionist Claims for Palestine 
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“Palestine" claimed by World Zionist Organization, 1919 
(Source: Alan R. Taylor in Abu-Lughod, The Transformation of Palestine) 


AnnexVll - Royal Commission s Partition Plan “A” - Map 
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PALESTINE PARTITION PLAN A, 1937 


(Royal Commission's Partition Plan, 1937, as elaborated by Palestine Partition Commission, 1938) 
(Based on map in Cmd. 5854, 1938) 


AnnexVIll - Palestine Partition Commission Plan “B” - Map 
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PALESTINE PARTITION PLAN B, 1938 
(Proposed by Palestine Partition Commission, 1938) 
(Based on map in Cmd. 5854, 1938) 


Annex IX - Palestine Partition Commission Plan “C"” - Map 
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